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First IMPRESSIONS 


One of the many good policies and 
procedures that Nat Davis passed to 
me eight weeks ago was the use of 
this page as a forum for the exchange 
of ideas and concerns between the 
Director General and the members of 
our service. The photograph above 
and the signature below have changed 
but as with the programs that Nat 
so devotedly pursued, I hope you will 
regard my letters as a continuation, 
not an interruption of the series. 

We are in challenging times, and 
many of the problems that seem to 
confront us—either professionally or 
personally—can become opportuni- 
ties if we move creatively to resolve 
them through open and honest com- 
munication. We need communication, 
to talk things through, and I hope 
we can have a true two-way ex- 
change. I would like to think these 
letters can help. 

I thought I might begin by sharing 
with you some of my initial impres- 
sions of my job and of the difficulties 
in front of us. I have no set theories 
and certainly no set solutions. In 
fact I have spent most of my time 
during the last few weeks listening— 
listening to those experienced in 
how our service operates and those 
who want to take a fresh 
look at our role; many from 
within the Department and many 
from outside our profession. All care 
deeply about where we as a nation 
are headed and about how we as an 
organization can best serve America. 
Some common threads have run 
through all these discussions. 

First, we have a pretty fine service. 
From the inside we can hear all the 
rattles and experience all the bumps 
as we clank down the highway, but 
I am constantly told by those who 
have been associated in one way or 
another with the Department that 
this group of foreign affairs profes- 
sionals is an exceptional array of 
talent, intelligence, versatility, and 
dedication. Familiarity breeds respect. 
We are a small assembly of Ameri- 


cans of diverse characteristics pulled 
together by the concept of service 

in difficult and sometimes precarious 
circumstances. J. Kenneth Galbraith, 
in both a lament and a compliment, 
once said we were the only organiza- 
tion he knew where the whole was 

less than the sum of its parts. This 
leads me to the second theme I have 
heard. 

Our service today seems to be 
without a proper sense of its own pro- 
fessional mission; nor do we have a 
clear view whether our organization is 
adequately arranged to meet our twin 
goals of foreign policy leadership and 
the conduct of diplomacy in an age 
when foreign and domestic affairs 
are inseparable. Without an agreed 
sense of professional purpose, I think 
we may have increasingly slipped into 
particularism. Our system seems 
criss-crossed with rank, position and 
organization patterns, different em- 
ployment structures, and competing 
cones. While this diversity could be 
a strength, the various elements are 
in fact ill-defined and their relation- 
ships to each other are blurred. Our 
vision—and this I have heard often— 
is fractured both substantively, with 
our resources supporting a bilateral 
approach to multinational problems, 
and organizationally, with the em- 
phasis on which part of the elephant 
one happens to be touching. 

Many of the rigidities in our 
structure arose from long overdue 
attempts to correct wrongs of the past 
and the improvements should be 
carefully guarded for rational and 
equitable management. But they have 
also encouraged a system of com- 
peting self-interests that is bedraggled 
and divided by regulations, rules, 
labels, and guarantees resulting in 
each force producing its own coun- 
terforce and each group regarding 
the other with suspicion. There is 
an element of creativity in these com- 
peting tensions, but not when it is 
without focus. And the more rigid and 
divided we have become, the less 
flexible and responsive we can be. We 
need more breadth of vision, less hier- 
archy, and more emphasis on pro- 
fessional excellence; but the drift in 
the Department, perhaps reflecting 
a drift in our society as a whole, is 
towards security and narrowness. We 
must together work to reverse this 
process. 

Third theme: We seem to be 
subject to excessive change and turn- 
over in personnel. This inevitably 
has a negative impact on the consist- 
ency of our work. In part the prob- 
lem of continuity versus mobility is 
old, like the familiar dichotomies 
of service abroad versus service at 


home or specialist versus generalist. 
But concern with stability came up 
frevuently in the conversations I 

have had, enough to make me suspect 
that cc ntinuity in personnel is an 
increas ¢ly important factor if we 
are to ancor our service in the midst 
of a rapidly hanging world. At the 
same time, w cannot confuse con- 
tinuity with sta:nation, and we should 
take advantage of the opportunity 

for self-renewal, both personal and 
organizational, that our service 
uniquely offers us. On another page 

of this issue is reprinted John Gard- 
ner’s speech to one of our multina- 
tional business organizaticns on the 
subject of self-renewal. I urge you to 
read it. It is good philosophy and 
good advice. 

Finally, I have learned anew of 
the shortcomings of our evaluatioa 
and promotion system. Only we our- 
selves can make it work, and we must, 
if we are to assure that the best are 
advanced and that the right people 
are placed in the right jobs. I am 
troubled that the preparation of an 
annual efficiency report is widely 
regarded as an onerous chore, a 
bothersome rite of spring that is more 
mystic than real. This in itself tells 
us something is wrong about the 
process. Moreover, we all know that 
the quality and utility of the reports 
have deteriorated over the years, but 
we have not as a professional service 
been willing to look at the conse- 
quences of what we are doing and to 
change our ways. This is a pity and 
not very professional, for it touches 
the heart and integrity of our merit 
system. We commonly say that our 
only resource is people, but more 
often than not we shirk the continu- 
ous and central aspect of our institu- 
tional responsibility to supervise, 
develop, and evaluate that resource 
in the interests of the service as a 
whole. We do it to ourselves. The 
new forms give us a chance for turn- 
ing a new leaf. They can have mean- 
ing if they become the seal on a year- 
long process of communication be- 
tween supervisor and supervised. 
Moreover they provide a special op- 
portunity to accentuate the positive 
aspects of developing the people we 
rate. 

On my first day as Director Gen- 
eral, Nat Davis presented me with 
a badly battered and dented cudgel 
marked CANDOR that he kept 
behind his desk for the last year and 
a half. I am practicing my grip. 


Ss iis 
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THE COVER—Shown in this 
White House photo are Presi- 
dent Ford and President Anwar 
el-Sadat of Egypt as they con- 
ferred on the Middle East at 
the ornate 16th century Resi- 
denz in Salzburg, Austria, on 
June 2. At Mr. Ford’s right are 
Secretary Kissinger and Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs 
Joseph J. Sisco. At Mr. Sadat’s 
left are the Egyptian Vice Presi- 
dent, Maj. Gen. Mohammad 
Husni Mubarak, and Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmi. 





The "New Arrivals" 


Interagency Group Coordinates Refugee Assistance 


By Exvrnor GREEN 


“We few, we happy few, we band 
of brothers .. .” 


Undoubtedly, each task force shares 
that sentiment as it becomes engulfed 
by the excitement inherent in all cri- 
ses and in the endless hours endemic 
to their management. The Interagen- 
cy Indochina Task Force is no excep- 
tion. 

The feeling of separation from or- 
dinary mortals is compounded by the 
ambience of the Task Force area of 
the Department of State’s Seventh 
Floor Operations Center: wall-to-wall 
people inextricably bound by a jungle 
of telephone wires in a warren of 
small connecting offices, complete 
with sliding panels, handsome con- 
ference room, kitchen, sleeping room, 
bathroom, two photocopying ma- 
chines—and not a single window. 

The design is a psychological rath- 
er than an architectural triumph; thus 
isolated from the movement of day- 
light into dusk and dark night, from 
their colleagues and the patterns of 
life outside the window-less walls, its 
inhabitants quickly fall into inbred 
circadian rhythm cycles of seven-day 
weeks made up of fifteen-hour work 


days, with a minimum of diversions 
that might encroach upon the task 
at hand. 

Since its establishment by President 
Ford on April 18, the task at hand 
for the Interagency Task Force 
(which subsumed an earlier State 
Department Task Force) has been “to 
coordinate for the President all U.S. 
Government activities concerning 
evacuation of United States citizens, 
Vietnamese citizens and third country 
nationals from Viet-Nam, as well as 
humanitarian assistance to Viet-Nam 
and refugee and resettlement prob- 
lems relating to the Viet-Nam con- 
flict.” 

The President’s Special Represent- 
ative and Director of the Task Force 
during its initial five weeks was Am- 
bassador L. Dean Brown, Deputy Un- 
der Secretary of State for Manage- 
ment at the time of his retirement in 
February and formerly Ambassador to 
Senegal, the Gambia and Jordan. The 
small staff of officers from State, AID, 
USIA and DOD which he assembled 
is at this writing still concerned with 
the task, now under the leadership 
of Julia Vadala Taft, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education 


Julia Taft Heads Resettlement Group 


On May 27 President Ford asked 
Julia Vadala Taft of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
to act as Director of the Special 

Interagency Task 
Force that is co- 
ordinating for the 
President all U.S. 
Government ac- 
tivities concerning 
the _ resettlement 
of refugees evac- 
uated from Indo- 
china. 
Mrs. Taft has 
served as Depu- 
Mrs. Taft ty Assistant Sec- 
retary of HEW for Human Develop- 
ment since October 1973. In that 
capacity she has been involved in 
program management, policy develop- 
ment and planning for special groups 
within our population. 

A native of Boulder, Colo., Mrs. 

Taft was formerly Special Assistant 
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to the Secretary of HEW for Exter- 
nal Affairs, acting as principal liaison 
between HEW and major national 
organizations. 

She has also served as Deputy Di- 
rector for Health of the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Human Re- 
sources. She was a White House Fel- 
low in 1970, assigned to the Office 
of the Vice President. 

A graduate of the University of 
Colorado, Mrs. Taft earned her B.A. 
degree in political science in 1964. 
After serving as an editorial assistant 
with Radio Free Europe, she returned 
to the University and received her 
M.A. in international politics in 1969. 

Before joining the Federal Govern- 
ment, she was program coordinator 
of the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education, and a teach- 
ing assistant at the University of Col- 
orado. 

Mrs. Taft is married to William 
Howard Taft IV. 


and Welfare for Human Develop- 
ment, whom the President asked to 
act as Director after Ambassador 
Brown returned to his post as Pres- 
ident of the Middle East Institute. 
Frank Wisner, of State, is acting as 
her deputy. 

For many weeks after its April 18 
start, Task Force staffers met daily 
at 4 p.m. with senior officials who rep- 
resented the heads of a variety of 
Government departments: Treasury, 
Defense, Justice, Labor, HEW, HUD, 
Transportation, OMB, State, AID 
and CIA, all of which had both 
short- and long-range interests in the 
execution and management of the 
program. Their attire may have been 
daytime formal but the talk was 
rolled-up, shirtsleeve give-and-take 
and many a sticky problem was head- 
ed toward solution as the unusually 
operational sessions concluded. 

Also valuable, and perhaps more 
voluble, are the frank exchanges 
which have been held regularly with 
the eight contractual voluntary agen- 
cies charged with the responsibility of 
the actual resettlement of refugee 
families. They are the U.S. Catholic 
Conference Migration and Refugee 
Services, Church World Service Im- 
migration and Refugee Program, Lu- 
theran World Council Immigration 
and Refugee Service, the Internation- 
al Rescue Committee, United HIAS 
Service, the Tolstoy Foundation, the 
American Fund for Czechoslovak Ref- 
ugees, and Travelers’ Aid-Interna- 
tional Social Services. These are jhe 
agencies that have helped to settle 
more than one million refugees in 
this country since the end of World 
War II and who once again have 
responded to the call to mobilize their 
resources, this time for the largest 
single group of refugees to reach the 
United States in a relatively short pe- 
riod of time. 

To assist the voluntary agencies in 
the recruitment of the additional 
thousand of sponsors required to un- 
dertake to support and guide the ref- 


FSIO Elinor Green is a Special 
Assistant in the office of Refugee and 
Migration Affairs. She has been 
serving as the spokewoman for the 
Interagency Task Force. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER 





Consul General Francis T. McNamara, top right, at the 
helm of an LCM during the evacuation of the Con- 
sulate General at Can Tho, Viet-Nam, on April 29. 


Robert M. Traister is behind him. Mr. 


McNamara 


planned, organized and led the evacuation of more 
than 300 down 70 miles of hazardous river. When the 
crew had deserted, he also piloted the boat for 13 
hours, using Consulate General personne! until the 
party was finally picked up by the S.S. Pioneer Con- 
tender. Below, raising the Consular flag on the LCM. 
Bottom, right, some refugees. Photos by Cary L. 


Kassebaum. 


ugees until they are assimilated and 
self-supporting, the Interagency Task 
Force arranged for a toll-free number 
(800-368-1180) at which offers of as- 
sistance from the public could be col- 
lected. 

Contrary to the impression given 
by reports of the earliest Congression- 
al mail on the subject, country-wide 
interest in helping the refugees from 
Indochina ran particularly high dur- 
ing the first weeks; AID’s bank of 15 
telephones on the Fourth Floor had 
to be expanded to 30 in a room at the 
Universal North Building and the 
first Kelly Girls to be hired by the 
State Department were kept busy fill- 
ing out the resultant sponsorship 
forms from 8 a.m. to midnight. Six 
weeks later, as this report is being 
written, 14 phones are still being 
manned and more than 20,000 offers 
of assistance have been fed into the 
computer bank upon which the vol- 


untary agencies are expected to draw 
to complement their own sources. 

The computerized research collec- 
tion, of sponsorship information from 
the Washington side and refugee data 
from the reception sites, was. organ- 
ized by the State Department’s In- 
formation Systems Office with the 
cooperation of IBM. Retrieval of any 
of its literally millions of bits of in- 
formation was made possible at ter- 
minals installed in all U.S. mainland 
reception sites, in the headquarters 
of the voluntary agencies and, unique- 
ly, in the Task Force conference 
room. 

An Executive Order establishing a 
Presidential Advisory Committee on 
Refugees, with former Ambassador 
John Eisenhower as Chairman, was 
signed by the President on May 19. 
Within days of its first meeting the 
members of the Advisory Committee 
accompanied Ambassador Brown and 


Mrs. Taft on an inspection trip to 
Fort Chaffee, Ark., one of the four 
refugee reception sites, and they have 
been in close and regular contact with 
the Task Force since that time. 

On May 24 President Ford signed 
the Indochina Migration and Refu- 
gee Assistance Act of 1975, the final 
text of which stemmed from a con- 
ference committee reconciling the 
Senate and House versions. The final 
bill authorized $455 million and ap- 
propriated $405 million in addition 
to the $98 million in economic assis- 
tance funds already allocated and 
spent by the Task Force for the 
movement and maintenance of the 
refugees from Viet-Nam and Cam- 
bodia. Its passage, accomplished less 
than three weeks after Ambassador 
Brown and other senior Task Force 
members began almost daily testi- 
mony on the Hill, can be attributed 

—continued 





to noteworthy cooperation between 
the Legislative and Executive Bran- 
ches to define, delineate and under- 
write the United States’ role and re- 
sponsibilities in what has come to be 
called “Operation New Arrivals.” 
The “New Arrivals”—130,000 Viet- 
namese and Cambodians admitted 
under the Attorney General’s “parole 
authority” as we go to press—are what 
the Interagency Task Force is all 
about: evacuation; transporation to 
Western Pacific restaging sites and 
thereafter to reception centers in the 
continental United States; care and 
maintenance throughout; processing, 
including the widely publicized, ori- 
ginally slow-moving security checks; 
and final resettlement in American 
communities throughout the land. 
Even a summary of the activities re- 
quired by such a massive migration 
would more than fill this issue of the 
NEWSLETTER. Suffice it to say that 


the equivalent of six towns were or- 
ganized, built, or rebuilt in miracu- 
lously brief time on Guam, Wake, at 
Camp Pendleton, a Marine Base in 
California, Forts Chaffee and Indian- 
town Gap (Army bases in Arkansas 
and Pennsylvania respectively), and 
Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. They 
are the temporary homes of the refu- 
gee families awaiting processing and 
sponsors to whom they may be re- 
leased. More than 25,000 people have 
already passed through, 2,000 of 
whom have gone on to third coun- 
tries. 

With six weeks’ experience behind 
it, the Interagency Task Force, al- 
ready the longest-lived tenant in the 
history of the Operations Center, is 
now concentrating on streamlining 
and speeding up the movement of 
our new arrivals to their new homes 
and new lives, after which the Task 


Force staffers may look forward to 
returning to their old ones. The final 
task are also shared with the volun- 
tary agencies who are arranging 
placements, the Congress which is 
maintaining oversight, the American 
public which is generously giving of 
itsel{—and the refugees themselves. 
For, as Do Viet Nhuan wrote in a 
mid-May issue of Dat Moi (New 
Land), the daily Vietnamese-Ameri- 
can newspaper published by the refu- 
gees at Eglin AFB, “We firmly be- 
lieve that, with hard work, with will 
to progress and with the bitter experi- 
ence of the past, the Vietnamese will 
quickly contribute to their own pro- 
gress and to that of American society. 
We pray that the Vietnamese tree 
will grow well on American soil.” 

No one who has been involved 
with Operation New Arrivals doubts 
that it will. 


Department Mounts Effort To Help Indochina "Locals" 


At the request of the Interagency 
Task Force on Indochina, the office 
of the Director General of the For- 
eign Service is examining ways in 
which to assist former local employ- 
ees of U.S. Embassies in Viet-Nam 
and Cambodia to resettle in the 
United States. 

In a related action, an interagency 
working group—chaired by the De- 
partment and including AID, USIA 
and Defense—also is examining ways 
to expedite the resettlement of all 
former local employees who worked 
for the agencies. 


As part of the widespread effort to 
assist some 2,000 former local em- 
ployees who were evacuated when the 
posts were closed, the Department 
established a system of ombudsmen. 

The job of the ombudsmen is to 
assure that the interests of these em- 
ployees are “adequately represented” 
at the resettlement camps, and to as- 
sist them in whatever way possible. 

The effort by the Department is 
being coordinated by an officer in the 
office of the Deputy Director of Per- 
sonnel for Policy, Classification and 


Evaluation (PER/PCE). 


FSO James Lewis Being Held in Viet-Nam 


Consular Officer James F. Lewis, 
who served as Administrative Officer 


at the Consulate General at Nha 
Trang, is among the nine Americans 
who have been held by the Commu- 
nist authorities in South Viet-Nam 
since before the closing of the U.S. 
Embassy in Saigon April 29. 

Mr. Lewis was captured April 16 
at Phan Rang, where he had gone 
to assist Vietnamese employees of the 
Consulate General. 

Also held by the Communists are 
Paul A. Struharik, an AID Assistant 
Area Development Adviser, who was 
captured at Ban Me Thuot on March 
10, along with six missionaries, a 
Ford Foundation scholar, an Austra- 
lian tourist, and a Canadian mission- 
ary couple. 

In a statement on May 29, the 
Department said: 

“There is wide concern about these 


persons, who continue to be held long 
after the departure of official Ameri- 
cans from Viet-Nam. We consider 
their release and safe return a mat- 
ter of urgent priority and concern.” 

The Department also noted that 
about 2,300 Americans continue to 
remain unaccounted for in Indochina 
from the period before the 1973 
cease-fire. Nine hundred of them (in- 
cluding 30 civilians) are still listed 
as missing; the rest have been de- 
clared dead with their bodies not re- 
covered. 

“Under the Paris Agreement the 
Communist side undertook to help 
account for the missing and return 
the remains of the dead,” the Depart- 
ment said. “Progress on this is long 
overdue. We continue to expect the 
Communist side to cooperate in re- 
solving this humanitarian problem.” 


Originally held by Nicholas Mac- 
Neil, from the Consulate General at 
Danang, the position is now held by 
Shepard Lowman, from Embassy 
Saigon. 

The Department has assigned the 
ombudsmen to the four major reset- 
tlement centers throughout the United 
States. All have served in Indochina. 

They are C. Rita Lema, State/ 
AID, who is at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla., Gerald W. Scott, State, and 
E. Neil Lundahl, AID, at Ft. Chaffee, 
Ark.; Charles G. Currier, State, and 
Paul Daly, AID, at Indiantown Gap, 
Pa.; and Grace A. Rafaj, State, and 
Leland S. Hunsaker, AID, at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. 

Nicholas Thorne, a former Admin- 
istrative Officer at Saigon, is serving 
as Senior State Coordinator at Camp 
Pendleton, and Albert A. Francis, 
former Consul General at Danang, is 
the Deputy Coordinator at Indian- 
town Gap. 

In addition, about 25 other For- 
eign Service officers are on temporary 
duty at the resettlement camps. All 
have served either in Viet-Nam or 
Cambodia; over half of them are 
returnees. 

The ombudsmen and other officers 
serving at the resettlement camps are 
among the 114 FSO returnees who 
have been given new assignments in 
recent weeks. Many of the 114 are 
helping the Interagency Task Force 
on Indochina, are assisting in the 
various reception centers, or are help- 
ing refugees in other ways, 

As the NEWSLETTER went to press, 
35 other officers—all of whom had 





served in Indochina—were awaiting 
reassignment. Some are on home 
leave. 

In its efforts to help local em- 
ployees, the Department has paid 
particular attention to assuring that 
action is taken to complete payment 
of outstanding financial obligations to 
these employees. 

Thus, an early effort of the om- 
budsmen has been to assist the local 
employees in completing claims for 
unpaid financial benefits which they 
believe to be due them. 

These claims are being forwarded 
to the Washington agencies. The in- 
teragency working group will assure 
that treatment of these claims is on 
a uniform basis. 

The Department has also sought 
to expedite the processing of the local 
employees by providing the camps 
with the names of those who had al- 
ready gone through the security check 
process in connection with their em- 
ployment with the U.S. Government 
—thus making further clearances 
unnecessary. 

The Department and other foreign 
affairs agencies are also making a 
major effort to find sponsors and 
meaningful employment for the for- 
mer local employees. 

Although finding sponsors and em- 
ployment for former local employees 
is essentially the job of the voluntary 
agencies—who are uniquely qualified 
to meet this responsibility and who 
are charged with these tasks for all 
Indochina refugees—the Department 
has urged foreign affairs personnel to 
assist in sponsoring former local em- 
ployees whenever possible. 

In a Department notice to all em- 
ployees of State, AID, USIA and 
ACDA on May 17, the Department 
said: 

“The Foreign Affairs agencies are 
particularly anxious to assist their 
former Vietnamese and Cambodian 
employees who are presently at Re- 
ception Centers awaiting jobs and 
sponsorship. These people are loyal, 
skilled, and many are fluent in Eng- 
i 

“You can help—by sponsoring one 
of our former local employees. 

“Sponsorship is a moral commit- 
ment to help a refugee family until 
such time as it becomes self-support- 
ing. You may want to take general 
responsibility for the family, or offer 
financial assistance, shelter, food, em- 
ployment, or some combination of 
the above.” 

The notice pointed out that the 
ombudsmen at the resettlement cen- 
ters will follow the progress of the 
program with respect to local employ- 
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ees and will assist wherever possible. 
They will be prepared to receive in- 
quiries on individual cases and to as- 
sist in assuring that sponsorship offers 
are in fact matched with the desired 
refugee. 

Officials explained that the De- 
partment’s newly established ombuds- 
men system is “not intended to by- 
pass the broader resettlement program 
with respect to our former local em- 
ployees.” They added that, “The sys- 
tem does, however, serve as a reflec- 
tion of special obligation to these em- 


ployees and we hope it can help the 
expeditious handling of their resettle- 
ment problems.” 

The American Foreign Service 
Association also called upon all For- 
eign Service personnel in Washington 
to help former local employees find 
sponsors, housing and jobs. 

In a notice on May 27 AFSA 
pointed out that it is working closely 
with the three Foreign Affairs agen- 
cies in their efforts to resettle the 
former local employees. 


Secretary Kissinger Returns From Europe 


Secretary Kissinger returned to 
Washington on June 4 after two 
journeys to Europe, where he met 
with government leaders, visited 
more than a half dozen capitals, 
and attended meetings of CENTO 
and NATO. 

Departing from Andrews Air 
Force Base on May 18, Dr. Kissin- 
ger had two days of talks with So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gro- 
myko in Vienna. The Secretary 
later met with leaders in Bonn on 
May 20. The following day he ad- 
dressed the House of Representa- 
tives and met with local officials 
of West Berlin. In Ankara he at- 
tended the meetings of the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization before re- 


Committee Established 
On Foreign Investment 
President Ford on May 7 issued an 


Executive Order establishing the 
Committee on Foreign Investment in 
the United States. 

The Committee will be composed 
of a representative—at the Assistant 
Secretary level or above—designated 
by the Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
Defense and Commerce, the Assist- 
ant to the President for Economic 
Affairs, and the Executive Director 
of the Council on International Eco- 
nomic Policy. 

The representative of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will serve as 
Chairman of the Committee. 

Under the Executive Order, the 
Committee will have “primary con- 
tinuing responsibility within the Exe- 
cutive Branch” for monitoring the 
impact of foreign investment in the 
United States, both direct and port- 
folio, and for coordinating the imple- 


turning to Washington on May 24. 
After a weekend respite, Dr. 
Kissinger returned to Europe. He 
held a _ breakfast meeting with 
French President Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing in Paris on May 27 and 
also attended the Ministerial Meet- 
ing of the International Energy 
Agency of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment (OECD). The next day 
he attended the annual Ministerial 
Meeting of OECD, also in Paris. 
Dr. Kissinger then joined Presi- 
dent Ford on May 28 for the 
NATO meetings in Brussels and 
later accompanied the President to 
Madrid, Salzburg and Rome. 


mentation of U.S. policy on such 
investment. 

It will also arrange for the pre- 
paration of analysis of trends and 
significant developments in foreign 
investments in the United States. 


U.S.-Soviet Union Resume 
SALT Talks in Geneva 


The United States and the Soviet 
Union will resume the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks in Geneva on June 
23. 

In accordance with the Under- 
standing reached at Vladivostok last 
Nov. 24, between President Ford and 
General Secretary Leonid Brezhnev, 
the objective of the negotiations will 
be to work out this year a new agree- 
ment limiting strategic offensive arms 
through Dec. 31, 1985. 

Ambassador at Large U. Alexis 
Johnson will head the U.S. SALT 
Delegation. Other members of the 
delegation include Dr. Harold Brown, 
Lt. Gen. Edward L. Rowny, USA, 
Boris H. Klosson, Ralph Earle II, and 
Dr. Michael M. May. 





SECRETARY KISSINGER 


Strengthening the World Economic Structure 


A transcript of Secretary Kissin- 
ger’s May 13 address before the Kan- 
sas City International Relations 
Council, Missouri, follows: 


Yesterday I spoke of the political 
challenges facing us in foreign poli- 
cy—that we have a vast agenda a- 
head of us, that the world is poised 
on the brink of a new era of achieve- 
ment or one of chaos, that America’s 
role will be vital. 

Our challenges in the economic 
field are no less urgent and impor- 
tant. Today I will discuss the interna- 
tion economic system and set forth a 
comprehensive American approach 
to the major issues at hand. 

The paramount necessity of our 
time is the preservation of peace. But 
history has shown that international 
political stability requires internation- 
al economic stability. Order cannot 
survive if economic arrangements are 
constantly buffeted by crisis or if they 
fail to meet the aspirations of nations 
and peoples for progress. 

The United States cannot be iso- 
lated, and never has been isolated, 
from the international economy. We 
export 23 percent of our farm out- 
put and 8 percent of our manufac- 
tures. We import far more raw ma- 
terials than we export; oil from 
abroad is critical to our welfare. 
American enterprise overseas consti- 
tutes an economy the size of Japan’s. 
America’s prosperity could not con- 
tinue in a chaotic world economy. 

Conversely, what the United States 
does—or fails to do—has an enor- 
mous impact on the rest of the world. 
With one third of the output of the 
non-communist world, the American 
economy is still the great engine of 
world prosperity. Our technology, 
our food, our resources, our manager- 
ial genius and financial expertise, our 
experience of leadership are un- 
matched. Without us, there is no 
prospect of solution. When we are in 
recession, it spreads; without Ameri- 
can expansion, the world economy 
tends to stagnate. 

For thirty years, the modern eco- 
nomic system created at the Bretton 
Woods Conference in 1944 has served 
us well. Its basic goals—open, equit- 
able and expanding trade, the stabili- 


ty and orderly adjustment of curren- 
cies, coordination in combating infla- 
tion and recession—have largely been 
achieved. World’ growth has sur- 
passed any prior period of history. 

But the system is now under serious 
stress. It faces shortages and disputes 
over new issues, such as energy, raw 
materials, and food. And many of its 
fundamental premises are challenged 
by the nations of the developing 
world. 

Obvious crises are the easiest to 
meet; the deepest challenges to men 
are those that emerge imperceptibly, 
that derive from fundamental chang- 
es which, if not addressed, portend 
upheavals in the future. These con- 
temporary challenges to the world 
economic structure must be overcome, 
or we face not only an end to the 
growth of the last thirty years, but the 
shattering of the hopes of all man- 
kind for a better future. Our econo- 
mic strength is unmistakable. But 
what is tested now is our vision and 
our will—and that of the other na- 
tions of the world. 


The Existing System 


The international economic system 
has been built on these central ele- 
ments: 

— open and expanding trade; 

— free movement of investment 
capital and technology; 

— readily available 
raw materials; and 

— institutions and practices of in- 
ternational cooperation. 

Within this framework, over the 
past quarter century, the industra- 
lized countries have maintained an 
almost continuous record of econo- 
mic growth. The developing coun- 
tries have made unprecedented ad- 
vances, though their progress has 
been uneven. 

After the experience of the 1930’s, 
the postwar system was designed— 
with the United States playing a 
leading role—to separate economic 
issues from political conflict and to 
subject them as much as possible to 
agreed multilateral procedure. The 
rules were designed to restrain uni- 
lateral actions that could cause eco- 
nomic injury to others. 

The world’s economic 


supplies of 


growth 


within this framework has been si- 
multaneously the cause and the result 
of growing interdependence among 
nations. Revolutions in communica- 
tion and transportation have shrunk 
the planet. The global mobility of 
capital, management and technology, 
and materials has facilitated the 
growth of industry. World trade has 
encouraged specialization and the 
efficient division of labor, which in 
turn have stimulated further expan- 
sion. The recession and inflation of 
the last few years—which spread a- 
round the world—have reminded us 
that nations thrive or suffer together. 
No country—not even the United 
States—can solve its economic prob- 
lems in isolation. 

Consciousness of interdependence 
has been most successfully imple- 
mented among the _ industrialized 
countries. When the energy crisis first 
hit us, the industrial countries agreed 
that they would not resort to the uni- 
lateral, restrictive trade measures to 
make up the payments deficits by 
high oil prices. That pledge was re- 
spected, and will be renewed this 
year. And last fall, as the recession 
worsened, the President held a series 
of conversations with German, Jap- 
anese, British and French leaders to 
devise a coordinated strategy for 
economic recovery. These policies 
have begun to bear fruit. The ad- 
vanced industrialized countries have 
understood the imperative of coordi- 
nating their economic policies. 

As our economies now turn toward 
expansion, we must ensure that our 
policies remain coordinated, particu- 
larly for the control of inflation with 
its economic costs and attendant so- 
cial dangers. 

Against this background of cohe- 
sion, the industrial countries can act 
with renewed confidence across the 
entire range of political, economic, 
and security issues. The annual mini- 
sterial meeting later this month of the 
Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development is therefore of 
great significance. This body, com- 
posed of the industrialized countries 
of North America, Europe and Asia, 
will assess where we stand and dis- 
cuss even closer coordination and 
joint actions in economic policies. 
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Secretary Simon and I will represent 
the United States. 


The Challenge from the 
Developing World 


Global interdependence is a reali- 
ty. There is no alternative to inter- 
national collaboration if growth is to 
be sustained. But the world economic 
structure is under increasing chal- 
lenge from many countries which be- 
lieve that it does not fairly meet their 
needs. 

The challenge finds its most acute 
and articulate expression in the pro- 
gram advanced in the name of the 
so-called Third World. This calls for 
a totally mew economic order, 
founded on ideology and national 
interest. It is stimulated by resent- 
ments over past exploitation and it is 
sustained by the view that the current 
system is loaded against the interests 
of the developing countries. One of 
the central proposals is that the prices 
of primary products should be set by 
international agreements at new high 
levels and then pegged to an index 
of world inflation. The objective, as 
with the oil price increases, is a mas- 
sive redistribution of the world’s 
wealth. 

This challenge has many aspects. 
At one level, it is an effort to make 
the availability of vital natural re- 
sources depend on political decision, 
particularly with respect to energy, 
but increasingly involving other ma- 
terials as well. More fundamentally, 
it is a result of the new dispersion of 
economic power, among developed 
and developing countries that springs 
from the unprecedented global eco- 
nomic expansion of the last thirty 
years. 

The United States is prepared to 
study these views attentively, but we 
are convinced that the present econo- 
mic system has generally served the 
world well. We are prepared to con- 
sider realistic proposals, but we are 
convinced that poorer nations bene- 
fit most from an expanding world 
economy. History has proved the 
prosperity of each nation requires ex- 
pansion of global prosperity. This 
should be the focus of our efforts. 

The United States is convinced 
than an international system over- 
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shadowed by the rivalry of nations or 
blocs will produce instability and con- 
frontation. This will prove disastrous 
to every nation—but above all to the 
weakest and the poorest. 

The United States therefore is 
committed to a cooperative approach. 
We recognize that an international 
order will be durable only if its mem- 
bers truly accept it. And while the 
participation of developing countries 
has increased, it is clear that the ener- 
gy producers and the emerging na- 
tions in Latin America, Asia and 
Africa have believed themselves to be 
outside the system. We have a duty 
to warn against, and to resist, con- 
frontation. But we are prepared to 
strengthen and expand the interna- 
tional economic system. 

A serious concern must be the 
needs of the poorest. They have been 
the most grievously affected by the 
food and energy crises of the past two 
years. Their fate affects us morally as 
well as materially. Their prosperity 
would contribute to ours. And their 
participation in the global economy 
is required so that all nations, and 
not only the richest, have a stake in 
the world which we are building. 

Let me now turn to the three most 
urgent challenges on the economic 
agenda: energy, food and primary 
commodities. 


Energy 


It is an energy that the challenge to 
the economic system has been the 
most effective and has had the most 
severe impact. 

For years the United States and 
other industrial countries built their 
prosperity on ever-increasing imports 
of inexpensive foreign oil. Now we 
see that both the price and availabili- 
ty of those supplies can be determined 
by decisions over which we have no 
influence. Our jobs, our output, our 
future prosperity are at risk. 

In response, at United States initia- 
tive, 18 major industrial countries 
created the International Energy A- 
gency to coordinate our efforts in a 
common strategy. 

Our first responsibility was to pro- 
tect ourselves against emergencies. 
We have to be prepared to deter the 
use of oil or petro-dollars as political 


weapons or to defend ourselves if we 
are given no choice. To this end, we 
and our partners have developed a 
comprehensive plan to build up oil 
stocks, coordinate conservation mea- 
sures, and share available supplies in 
the event of a new embargo. We have 
also agreed on a $25 billion “finan- 
cial safety net” to protect against the 
stresses of large oil deficits and pos- 
sible financial manipulation. 

The second objective of the strate- 
gy is to bring pressure on the oil 
price through the market. If we act 
decisively to reduce the consumption 
of imported oil and develop alterna- 
tive sources, we will sharply reduce 
demand. The producers can restrict 
production to maintain high prices 
and allocate the cuts among them, 
but at some point the severe decrease 
in demand will become a burden on 
those countries who seek maximum 
revenue for development. 


Accordingly, we and our partners 
first set joint conservation goals. We 
then reached preliminary agreement 
on a plan to stimulate alternative 
sources. The plan calls for coopera- 
tion in research and development, 


and a common minimum price 
mechanism to protect domestic alter- 
native energy sources from competi- 
tion from imported oil. The Ministers 
of the International Energy Agency 
meet later this month to accelerate 
the common effort. We shall propose 
ways to exploit our greatest asset— 
our technological capability and skill 
particularly in the development of 
alternative energy sources. 

In the end the key to the interna- 
tional effort will be what America 
does. We use fully half of the indus- 
trial world’s energy. If we bring our 
consumption under control, so will 
other industrial countries. Indeed, 
other countries are already ahead of 
us in adopting new taxes and other 
programs to curb energy use. But if 
we do not act now, while recession is 
holding down demand for oil, our 
vulnerability will grow again when 
our recovery gains momentum. 

The choice is clear: either we pass 
now an effective program of energy 
conservation and energy develop- 
ment, or we become dependent on 

—continued 
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“We are prepared to engage in a constructive dialogue and 
to work cooperatively on the great economic issues. We cannot 
accept unrealistic proposals. But we must act to strengthen 
the system in areas where it does not function well.” 


foreign sources for half our oil within 
a few years, and correspondingly vul- 
nerable to political pressures or mani- 
pulation. 

The Congress has before it Presi- 
dent Ford’s energy program. Its 
decision is therefore critical to our 
future well-being and that of the in- 
ternational community. 

Ultimately, producers and consu- 
mers of energy must develop a new 
and balanced relationship. A first at- 
tempt at dialogue at the preparatory 
meeting called by President fof 
France] Giscard d’Estaing in April 
did not succeed. 

The United States wants to say now 
that it is prepared to attend a new 
preparatory meeting. We believe that 
the meeting should be prepared 
through bilateral contacts between 
the consumers and producers. The 
United States will initiate such con- 
tacts with its partners in the IEA, 
with the government of France, and 
with the producers. Our own think- 
ing on the issue of raw materials, and 
the manner in which it can be ad- 
dressed internationally, has moved 
forward. We can thus resume the 
dialogue in a new atmosphere. Let 
me now turn to the issue of raw 
materials. 


Commodities 

The threat to our national security 
from a disruption in supplies of most 
raw materials is limited. We depend 
on imported raw materials for only 
15 percent of our total needs; only 
three percent of our raw materials 
are imported from developing coun- 
tries. 

But we do have a concern for a 
flourishing world economy. In raw 
materials interdependence is as real 
as in energy. There exist common in- 
terests in a reliable and flourishing 
trade on mutually beneficial terms. 
It is in our interest, because the 
growth of the industrial nations will 
increasingly depend on raw material 
imports, and because our growth de- 
pends on a healthy world economy. 
It is in the interest of developing 
countries, because their exports are 
often the principal source of develop- 
ment financing. It is in the interest of 
the world community, because the 


poorer countries can gain a sense of 
responsibility and participation only 
from the sense that their concerns 
are taken seriously. 

The United States is aware of the 
dependence of many countries on 
their earnings from a single com- 
modity. It is legitimate and reason- 
able that they should seek a reliable, 
long-term stable source of earned in- 
come for their development. 

However, we do not believe that 
tying commodity prices to a world 
index of inflation is the best solution. 

First, price indexing would 
strengthen those least in need of help 
because most raw materials produc- 
tion still takes place in the industrial 
countries; and price indexing would 
harm those most in need of help be- 
cause the poorest, most populous 
states are net importers of raw mate- 
rials. Finally, such a scheme would 
introduce artificial rigidities which are 
likely to result in misallocation of 
resources and scarce capital and un- 
derutilization of needed productive 
capacity in many parts of the world. 

We are prepared to discuss these 
issues in a cooperative spirit. We un- 
derstand that development of many 
mineral resources is becoming in- 
creasingly dependent on heavy capital 
investment. The efficient develop- 
ment of lower-grade ores now de- 
pends on sophisticated technology 
and very large-scale operation. We 
recognize that excessive swings in 
commodity markets entail heavy, per- 
haps growing costs. In periods of 
slack demand, substantial excess ca- 
pacity often appears. In periods of 
tight demand, skyrocketing prices 
force costly adjustments in manufac- 
turing processes and pricing. We rea- 
lize that the role of private capital, 
which traditionally has been respon- 
sible for development of most over- 
seas minerals, is being increasingly 
challenged on political grounds. To 
deal with these issues, the United 
States will adopt the following ap- 
proach: 

— First, since both producers and 
consumers want a more reliable basis 
to do business, we will propose that 
the Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
now under way in Geneva develop 
new rules and procedures on such 


questions as freer access to supplies 
and markets, promotion of mining 
and processing industries, and settle- 
ment of disputes. 

— Secondly, we are prepared to 
discuss new arrangements in individ- 
ual commodities, on a case-by-case 
basis as circumstances warrant. 

— Thirdly, we will propose that 
the World Bank explore new ways of 
financing raw material investment in 
producing countries. We are particu- 
larly interested in exploring new ways 
of mobilizing capital and bringing it 
together with outside management 
and skills. 

It is clear that both producers and 
consumers have much to gain from 
the settlement of the disputes over raw 
materials. 

It is also clear that these issues are 
becoming of fundamental importance 
to the world’s economic—and politi- 
cal—future. They have been brought 
to the center stage of world diplo- 
macy. They represent an area of 
potential division. But they also con- 
tain the possibility of a new and chal- 
lenging area of international coopera- 
tion. 

An important first step will be to 
consider our approach together with 
other industrial countries. Other in- 
dustrialized countries, the United 
Kingdom in particular, have ad- 
vanced a number of proposals to this 
end. Raw material policy will be a 
primary focus of the upcoming 
OECD Ministerial meeting, and we 
expect the OECD to undertake a ma- 
jor study of the issue. 

The United States is prepared to 
deal with the raw materials question 
with economic realism, political ima- 
gination and understanding for the 
concerns of the developing world. 


Food 


Let me turn now to another issue 
on which international action has al- 
ready begun—and must now be ac- 
celerated. This is the problem of 
food. 

Last November the World Food 
Conference was convened in Rome at 
American initiative. On behalf of 
President Ford, I announced a pro- 
posal for a long-term international 
effort to eliminate the scourge of 
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hunger. For we regard our good for- 
tune and strength in the field of food 
as a global trust. We recognize the 
responsibilities we bear by virtue of 
our extraordinary productivity, our 
advanced technology, and our tradi- 
tion of assistance. And we are con- 
vinced that the global response will 
have an important influence on the 
nature of the world that our child- 
ren inherit. 

The Rome Conference reached ba- 
sic agreement on a comprehensive 
program in basic areas: expanding 
the food production of the major 
producers; accelerating production in 
the developing countries; improving 
the means of food distribution and 
financing; enhancing the nutritional 
quality of food production; and de- 
veloping a system of reserves to en- 
sure against food emergencies. A 
framework for international coopera- 
tion was established. 

Fortunately, good crops this year 
wiil ease food supply problems, But 
we cannot let this lull us into compla- 
cency about the longer term. We can- 
not escape the reality that the world’s 
total requirements for food are grow- 
ing dramatically, not easing. The 
current gap between what developing 
countries produce themselves and 
what they need is about 25 million 
tons; at present rates of growth, the 
gap is expected to double or triple ten 
years from now. There is no escape 
from the world’s duty to deal with 
the problem of hunger with urgency. 

To maintain the momentum be- 
gun at Rome action is needed now in 
three areas: 

First, for the short term, until a 
major expansion of world production 
is brought about, food aid will con- 
tinue to be vital. The United States 
sees this as a responsibility not only 
of major food producers, but of all 
financially capable nations. The 
United States has provided more 
than four million tons of food aid in 
all but one of the 20 years of our 
food aid program. We will do our ut- 
most to maintain this standard of 
performance. 

Secondly, food aid can only be a 
stopgap measure. The long-term so- 
lution will require that food produc- 
tion be increased to its full potential. 
Food production in the developing 
countries can draw on a great deal 
of underutilized land __ resources. 
American assistance will henceforth 
place primary emphasis on research, 
fertilizers, better storage, transport, 
and pest control. We shall concen- 
trate our aid capital in this sector of 
economic development. 

Third, we must meet emergency 
shortages and protect world supplies 
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in the face of crop failures and other 
catastrophes. To do so, we have pro- 
posed an international system of 
nationally held grain reserves. We 
must start now to build them. 

Let me discuss this issue of reserves 
more fully. 

Before 1972, the world had come 
to depend upon a few major produ- 
cers, particularly the United States, 
to maintain the necessary grain re- 
serves. Now, after three years of 
shortages and emergencies, adequate 
reserves no longer exist. The United 
States has therefore removed ll 
governmental restraints on produc- 
tion. Our farmers have gone all-out 
to maximize their output. The world 
must take advantage of better crops 
this year to reconstitute stocks. But 
this is not enough. 

In meetings later this month, the 
United States will formally propose 
a comprehensive international system 
of reserves, based on the following 
principals: 

— Total world reserves must be 
large enough to meet potential short- 
falls in food grains production. 

— Grain exporters and importers 
should agree on a fair allocation of 
reserve holdings, taking into account 
wealth, grain productive capacity and 
trade. 

— There should be agreed inter- 
national rules or guidelines to en- 
courage members to build up reserves 
in times of good harvest. 

—Each participating country 
should be free to determine how its 
reserves will be maintained and what 
incentives to provide for their build- 
up, holding, and draw-downs. 

—Rules or guidelines should be 
agreed in advance for the draw-down 
of reserves, triggered by shortfalls in 
world production. There must be a 
clear presumption that all members 
would make reserves available when 
needed, and, conversely, that reserves 
would not be released prematurely 
or excessively and thus unnecessarily 
depress market prices. 

—In times of shortage, the system 
must assure access to supplies for 
countries that participate in it, and 
there must be special provision to 
meet the needs of the poorest devel- 
oping countries. 

—Finally the system must en- 
courage expanded and _ liberalized 
trade in grains. 

The United States is prepared to 
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hold an important part of an agreed 
level of world reserves. If others join 
us in negotiating such a system, the 
outline of international reserves 
agreement can be completed before 
the end of the year. 


Conclusion 


These are the problems of the eco- 
nomic structure. They represent, in 
their scope and implications, a basic 
challenge to the economic system of 
the past generation and a basic test 
of the world’s political future. They 
have become one of the central con- 
cerns of our diplomacy. 

The present international economic 
system has served the world well. 
Future prosperity in this United 
States and throughout the globe, de- 
pends on its continued good perfor- 
mance. We are prepared to engage 
in a constructive dialogue and to 
work cooperatively on the great eco- 
nomic issues. We cannot accept un- 
realistic proposals, But we must act to 
strengthen the system in areas where 
it does not function well. 

These issues are not technical; they 
go to the heart of the problem of 
international order: whether the ma- 
jor industrial nations and the devel- 
oping nations can resolve their prob- 
lems cooperatively, or whether we are 
headed for an era in which economic 
problems and political challenges are 
solved by tests of strength. Will the 
world face up to the imperative of 
interdependence? Or will it be en- 
gulfed in contests of nations or blocs? 

The role which the United States 
takes will be crucial. Will we fulfill 
our responsibility of leadership? If we 
know our own interest, we will. 

For the United States still repre- 
sents the single greatest concentration 
of economic wealth and power to be 
found on the planet. But what is 
asked of us now most of all is not our 
resources but our vision and will. 

The American people have always 
believed in a world of cooperation 
rather than force, of negotiation 
rather than confrontation, and of ful- 
fillment of the aspirations of peoples 
for progress and justice. Such a world 
will never come about without our 
active contribution. The opportuni- 
ties open to us are immense, if we 
have the courage and faith to seize 
them. 

We have a stake in the world’s suc- 
cess. It will be our own success. If we 
respond to the challenge with the 
vision and determination that the 
world has come to expect from 
America, our children will look back 
upon this period as the beginning of 
America’s greatest triumphs. 





TREATY CEREMONY—Dr. Fred C. ikié, Director of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, addresses the Ambassadors of, 
left to right, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany, and Belgium after they deposited with the 
United States their governments’ instruments of ratification of the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons at a 
ceremony in the Thomas Jefferson Room on May 2. Ninety-one countries are Treaty parties. 


Euratom Nations Ratify Non-Proliferation Treaty 


On May 2 the Ambassadors of Bel- 
gium, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands deposited with the United 
States their governments’ instruments 
of ratification of the treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. 

The joint deposit of these instru- 
ments of ratification took place at a 
ceremony in the Thomas Jefferson 
Room. Deputy Secretary of State 
Robert S. Ingersoll in the opening 
ceremony said: 

“. . . The ratification today of the 
Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons by our close friends 


WELCOME—Deputy Secretary Robert S. 
Ingersoll, right, greets William C. Foster, 
first Director of ACDA and principal 
negotiator of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, at the ceremony. 
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and allies, Belgium, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, and the Netherlands, is an 
extraordinarily important develop- 
ment in the life of the NPT. The 
Treaty now enjoys the support of the 
world’s largest single group of indus- 
trialized States, States which are num- 
bered among both the principal man- 
ufacturers and exporters of nuclear 
equipment and technology and also 
among the principal consumers of 
nuclear energy. 

“. . . Today’s ratifications add sig- 
nificant momentum to the global ef- 
fort to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons. They also demonstrate the 
dedication of the Governments here 
represented to the goal of nuclear 
arms control.” 

Ambassador Egidio Ortona of Italy, 
speaking on behalf of the Euratom 
countries, made the following re- 
marks: 

“ . . This is an act of greatest 
political relevance in which the coun- 
tries here represented have shown 
their awareness of the importance of 
contributing to the operation of a 
world in which civilization must be 
protected against the risks of the un- 
controlled use of technology and bene- 
fit instead from its positive peaceful 
exploitation.” 

Dr. Fred C. Iklé, Director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Ag- 
ency, also stated in remarks prepared 
for delivery at the occasion: 

“. . . Today’s actions are of great 


significance for the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, which is an important ele- 
ment of global security. The States 
represented here have shown again 
today that they share with us a com- 
mon philosophy of arms control and 
disarmament, as well as a common 
approach to collective security within 
the Atlantic Alliance.” 

These new deposits brought to 91 
the total number of parties to the 
Treaty. An additional 17 countries 
have signed the Treaty but not yet 
ratified. 

Ratification of the Treaty by the 
Euratom nations enabled them to at- 
tend the Non-Proliferation Treaty 
Review Conference which met for the 
month of May in Geneva as full par- 
ticipants, thus taking part in the de- 
cision-making process. 

The Treaty on the Non-Prolifera- 
tion of Nuclear Weapons, opened for 
signature at Washington, London, 
and Moscow on July 1, 1968, entered 
into force on March 5, 1970. 

The Treaty provides that nuclear- 
weapon states will not transfer nu- 
clear weapons or nuclear explosives 
to any non-nuclear-weapon state; and 
each non-nuclear-weapon state agrees 
not to acquire nuclear weapons or 
explosives. The non-nuclear-weapon 
states undertake to accept safeguards 
as set forth in agreements to be nego- 
tiated with the International Atomic 
Energy Agency in order to prevent 
the diversion of nuclear material from 
peaceful to military purposes. 
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Equal Employment Opportunity Briefings 
Held for Top-Level Department Officers 


More than 150 top-level officers of 
the Department attended an unpre- 
cedented series of briefings on equal 
employment opportunity last month. 

The briefings, which have the 
strong support of Secretary Kissinger 
and Deputy Secretary Robert S. In- 
gersoll, will be given to all key mana- 
gers in the Department beginning in 
September. 

Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Management 
and Director of Equal Employment 
Opportunity, stressed Departmental 
support of equal employment oppor- 
tunity efforts at the opening session, 
May 6, for Assistant Secretaries and 
other officers of equivalent rank. 

Subsequent sessions were attended 
by Deputy Assistant Secretaries, Office 
Directors, and other officers in top- 
level positions. 

The briefings were conducted by 
W. V. Rouse, of Evanston, Ill., and 
his associates, Cheryl Sylvester and 
William Smith. The W. V. Rouse As- 
sociates, with whom the Department 
has a contract, has extensive con- 
sulting experience in equal employ- 
ment opportunity—both in the private 
and public sectors. 


Participants at the briefings heard 
several of the Department’s own EEO 
Counselors discuss employee com- 
plaints on discrimination. 


The EEO Counselors, who de- 
scribed at first-hand the problems 
brought to them by employees—who 
were unnamed—also explained the 
important role of the Counselor. 
Speakers included EEO Counselors 
Claudia E. Anyaso, Harold E. Daven- 
port, Luana C. Kiandoli, Leora A. 
Robinson, Ida E. Boyd, Hattie K. 
Colton, Robert A. Cooper and Mi- 
chele E. Truitt. 

The briefings focus on legal re- 
quirements, the Department’s cur- 
rent status on the employment of 
minorities and women, and on what 
affirmative action might be taken to 
improve the Department’s EEO pro- 
file. (See NewsLetter, February.) 

In discussing law, Rouse Associates 
noted that an objective of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 is “to insure that 
the officers and employees of the For- 
eign Service are broadly representa- 
tive of the American people and are 
aware of and fully informed in respect 
to current trends in American life.” 

Plans for the EEO briefings began 
in March 1974 after the Women’s 
Action Organization met with Secre- 
tary Kissinger. The WAO at that 
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meeting and in subsequent correspon- 
dence urged that the briefings be pre- 
sented along lines pursued by other 
Federal agencies. 

Subsequently, the Department’s 
Office of Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity and the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute entered into discussions with 
W. V. Rouse Associates. The Rouse 
group later interviewed about 50 De- 
partment employees representing a 
cross section of the workforce—Civil 
Service, Foreign Service, officer level, 
support level, men and women, mi- 
norities and non-minorities. 


The purpose of the interviews was 
to obtain an understanding of how 
employees perceive the Department 
in equal employment activities. 

Rouse Associates also interviewed a 
number of key officers in the Depart- 
ment, including Mr. Eagleburger. 

William D. Broderick, Dean of the 
School of Professional Studies at the 
Foreign Service Institute (M/FSI), 
and Samuel D. Pinckney, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity (M/EEO), and 
their staffs, provided guidance and 
other support for the development of 
the briefings. 

The Foreign Service Institute has 
assumed the responsibility for future 
EEO briefings of top-level officers. 


A New Program for Minorities and Women 


A program to promote middle lev- 
el hiring of minorities and women has 
been launched by the Department. 

Agreement on the program was 
reached in May between the Amer- 
ican Foreign Service Association, as 
the exclusive Foreign Service em- 
ployee representative, and the Depart- 
ment. 

Under the agreement, among oth- 
er things, AFSA is to promote sup- 
port for the program among its mem- 
bership and encourage the recruit- 
ment effort, and after two years the 
Department and AFSA are to review 
the “achievements, current status and 
problems” of the program. 

The Department intends to bring 
into the program up to 20 qualified 
individuals each year. 

The program is designed to ensure 
that the diversity of American socie- 
ty is represented in the senior ranks 
of the Service more rapidly than is 
possible solely through junior officer 
level intake. The new program will 
also further the Department’s efforts 
to recruit new personnel with partic- 
ular expertise in short supply or not 
currently available in the Service. 

Under the program, the Depart- 
ment is seeking applications from 
women and minority members for 
FSR 3-5 positions. The Reserve ap- 
pointments will be oriented toward 
ultimate conversion to career status 
as Foreign Service officers. 

Applications will first be reviewed 
in the Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity (M/EEO); those of 
qualified candidates will be submitted 
to the Office of Personnel for further 
review and interviews. 

Candidates will be evaluated on re- 
sourcefulness, versatility, breadth and 
depth of interests, personal qualities, 
ability to express and defend views, 


potential for development, and ability 
to work with people. 

A final review panel will decide 
whether or not to place the candi- 
date’s name on the rank-order regis- 
ter. Those who have been placed on 
the register but have not been hired 
will be dropped from the register two 
years from the date of recommenda- 
tion for appointment. 

Persons interested in applying 
should forward a completed SF-171 
to M/EEO, room 4427. 


EEO Counselors Named 
At 100 Overseas Posts 


More than 100 posts abroad have 
designated Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Counselors in response to 
a recent airgram. 

These counselors will serve as a 
bridge between management and em- 
ployees or applicants who believe they 
have been discriminated against. The 
primary role of an EEO Counselor 
overseas is the same as in the Depart- 
ment—to attempt resolution of com- 
plaints of discrimination quickly and 
informally. 

Responses received by the Office of 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
(M/EEO) from posts indicate a high 
level of sensitivity, responsiveness, 
and cooperation. Selections of Coun- 
selors include State, AID, and USIA 
employees at many grade levels and 
in many functions. A number of posts 
also reported on activities already 
commenced to ensure compliance 
with EEO laws and regulations. 

M/EEO has begun mailing infor- 
mation and training literature to the 
newly designated EEO Counselors. 
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MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


President Ford Nominates Moynihan 
As Ambassador to the United Nations 


President Ford on May 21 nomi- 
nated Daniel Patrick Moynihan, a 
Harvard professor and former Am- 
bassador to India, as the new U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations, 
with the rank of Ambassador, and 
the U.S. Representative in the Se- 
curity Council. 

The Senate confirmed Mr. Moyni- 
han June 9. He will succeed Ambassa- 
dor John A. Scali, who has served in 
the UN posts since February 1973. 

A former Counselor to the Presi- 


dent and member of the Cabinet, Mr. 
Moynihan, 48, served as U.S. envoy 
to India from 1973 until early this 
year, when he resigned the post to 
return to Harvard. 

During his long career in public 
service, the Ambassador-designate has 
held such assignments as Assistant to 
the President for Urban Affairs, 1969; 
Executive Director, Council for Ur- 
ban Affairs, 1969; U.S. Representa- 
tive on the NATO Committee on 
the Challenge of Modern Society, 
Brussels, 1969-70; member of the Do- 
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CONGRATULATIONS!—Secretary Kissinger extends best wishes to Lawrence S. Eagle- 
burger, left, after the latter was sworn in as the new Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management at a ceremony in the James Monroe Room on May 14. 
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mestic Council and of the Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Policy, 1969- 
71; Consultant to the President, 1971- 
73; and U.S. Representative to the 
26th session of : 

the United Na- 
tions General As- 
sembly, 1971. 

Mr. Moynihan 
has also held posi- 
tions as Acting 
Secretary to the 
Governor of New 
York, member of 
the New York 
State Tenure 
Commission, Di- 
ector of the New York State Gov- 
ernment Research Project at Syracuse 
University, and Assistant Secretary of 
Labor. 

From 1966 to 1969 he was Direc- 
tor of the Joint Center of Urban 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard University. 

He has also served as Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Traffic 
Safety of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars, Smithsonian In- 
stitution; and Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden. 

Mr. Moynihan has also been a 
member of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee since 1971. 

The Ambassador-designate is a 
member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, American Philo- 
sophical Society, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the 
Editorial Boards of The American 
Scholar and The Public Interest. 

An author, co-author or editor of 
several books, Mr. Moynihan has won 
many awards. 

Mr. Moynihan is married to the 
former Elizabeth Therese Brennan 
and they have three children. 


Mr. Moynihan 


President Ford has accepted the 
resignations of Lloyd I. Miller as 
Ambassador to Trinidad and Tobago 
and Joseph A. Mendenhall as Ambas- 
sador to the Malagasy Republic. 
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President Names Three New Ambassadors 
To Laos, Singapore and Nicaragua 


President Ford last month nomi- 
nated new U.S. Ambassadors to Laos, 
Singapore and Nicaragua. 

The nominations, which require 
confirmation by the Senate, are: 

—Galen L. Stone to Laos. Mr. 
Stone has been serving as Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Paris since April 
1973. (Confirmed June 9.) 

—John H. Holdridge to the Repub- 
lic of Singapore. Mr. Holdridge has 
been serving as Deputy Chief of the 
United States Liaison Office in Peking 
since April 1973. 

—James D. Theberge to Nicaragua. 
Mr. Theberge has been Director of 
Latin American Studies at the George- 
town University Center for Strategic 
and International Studies since 1970. 


Tue AmBASsADoR-designate to Laos, 
Mr. Stone, was Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion at New Delhi from 1969 to 1973. 

Before that assignment he was Po- 
litical Counselor at Saigon and Spe- 
cial Assistant and Counselor of Politi- 
cal-Economic Affairs at New Delhi. 

Mr. Stone joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1947 and was assigned as an 
Economic Officer at Munich. He later 
held such assignments as Economic 
Officer at Kiel, Political Officer at 
Paris (Supreme Headquarters of Al- 
lied Powers in Europe), Personnel Of- 
ficer, then Supervisory Placement 
Specialist in the Department, and Offi- 
cer in Charge of Swiss-Benelux Affairs. 

From 1962 to 1963 Mr. Stone was 
Deputy Director of the Office of West 
European Affairs. During the follow- 
ing two years he was on detail to the 
Imperial Defence College in London. 

The Ambassador-designate was born 
in Brookline, Mass., on July 4, 1921 
and received a B.S. degree from Har- 
vard University in 1946. During 
World War II he served as a Captain 
in the U.S. Army overseas. 

Mr. Stone won the Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1966. 

He is married to the former Anne 
Brewer and they have five children— 
Pamela Dennison, Galen Luther III, 
Brewer, Dianne Brewer and Mary 
Barnes. 
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Mr. Stone Mr. Holdridge 
Tue AmBassapor-designate to Singa- 
pore, Mr. Holdridge, is a veteran ex- 
pert on Chinese affairs. 

Before his assignment as Deputy 
Chief of the United States Liaison 
Office in Peking, Mr. Holdridge was 
detailed to the National Security 
Council at the White House from 
1969 to 1973. 

He served as Deputy Director, then 
Director, of the Office of Research 
and Analysis for East Asia and Pacific 
Affairs, 1966-69. 

Mr. Holdridge also held such as- 
signments as Information Officer at 
Bangkok, Political Officer at Hong 
Kong, Chief of the Political Section 
at Singapore, International Relations 
Officer in the Department, and Of- 
ficer in Charge of Political Affairs in 
the Office of Chinese Affairs. 

From 1962 to 1966 he was Chief 
of the Political Section in Hong Kong. 

The Ambassador-designate joined 
the Foreign Service in 1948 and took 
Chinese language training and area 
study at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, Cornell University and Harvard 
University. 

Born in New York City on August 
21, 1924, Mr. Holdridge received a 
B.S. degree in 1945 from the United 
States Military Academy. From 1942 
to 1948 he served as a First Lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army. 

Mr. Holdridge won the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award in 
1967. 

He is married to the former Martha 
Jane McKelvey and they have three 
children — Patricia Marie, David 
Vance and Geoffrey Malcolm. 


Tue AmBaAssapor-designate to Nica- 
ragua, Mr. Theberge, was an Inter- 
national Relations Officer and Pro- 
gram Economist for AID in Wash- 
ington and Bue- 
nos Aires from 
1961 to 1966. 
From 1966 to 
1969 was an Econ- 
omist with the 
Inter - American 
Development 
Bank in Wash- 
ington. Last year 
he was appointed 
Mr. Theberge to the Depart- 
ment’s Board of 
Foreign Scholarships for a term ex- 
piring in September 1976. 

An educator, Mr. Theberge was an 
instructor in economics at Oxford 
University from 1969 to 1970, when 
he was named to the Georgetown 
University post. 

Mr. Theberge has also written 
many studies and papers on hemi- 
sphere and international economics, 
trade and development. 

He is a member of the New Col- 
lege Society of Oxford University, 
Oxford Union Society, Harvard Club 
of New York, and many professional 
organizations, including the Royal 
Economic Society of London, Society 
for International Development, Latin 
American Research Association, and 
the International Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies. 

Born on December 28, 1930, in New 
York City, Mr. Theberge received a 
B.A. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity, an honorary B.A. from Oxford 
University, an M.A. from Oxford, 
and an M.P.A. degree from Harvard 
University. 

The Ambassador-designate is mar- 
ried to the former Griselda Fages. 


President Ford in late May ac- 
cepted the resignations of John D. 
J. Moore as Ambassador to Ireland, 
John A. McKesson 3d as Ambassa- 
dor to the Gabonese Republic, and 
Edwin M. Cronk as Ambassador to 
the Republic of Singapore. 

Mr. Moore’s resignation is effective 
June 30. Mr. McKesson’s and Mr. 
Cronk’s resignations will be effective 
on a date to be determined. 
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MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


Earl Sohm Designated To Direct 
New Management Operations Office 


FSO Earl D. Sohm, who recently 
returned from London where he had 
served since 1971 as the Deputy Chief 
of Mission at the U. S. Embassy, was 

designated Direc- 
tor of Manage- 
ment Operations 
(M/MO)—a new 
position with the 
rank of an Assis- 
tant Secretary — 

on May 15. 
Mr. Sohm will 
report directly to 
Deputy Under 
Secretary for 
Mr. Sohm Management 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger. In the an- 
nouncement of the new assignment 
it was stated that Mr. Sohm’s respon- 
sibilities “will be as the Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Management may di- 
rect.” As a part of “M” it is antici- 
pated that the new office will have 
a major role in tying together resour- 

ces and policy. 

Upon his return to Washington 
last November, Mr. Sohm joined the 
Deputy Under Secretary’s staff. His 
first assignment was to chair a Special 
Task Force directed to conduct a sur- 
vey of organization and personnel 
policies and practices affecting the 
Department’s Civil Service employees. 

He was also given the job of over- 
seeing the implementation of the rec- 
ommendations of a separate Secre- 
tarial Task Force. 

(Progress reports on the activities 
of both the Special Task Force and 
the Secretarial Task Force will be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the 
NEWSLETTER. ) 

The new Director of Management 
Operations, a native of California, re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from Fresno 
State College in 1940 and a Master’s 
degree from Stanford University the 
following year. 

Before joining the Department in 
1946 he was Business and Advertis- 
ing Manager for Publications at Fres- 
no State College from 1937 to 1940 
and an Assistant in the History De- 
partment of Stanford University 
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from 1941 to 1942. During World 
War II he served as a Captain in the 
U.S. Army overseas. 

Mr. Sohm was in the Civil Service 
until early in 1956 when he entered 
the Foreign Service. He held a num- 
ber of high level positions in the Civ- 
il Service, including assignments as 
Special Assistant to the Under Secre- 
tary, and Special Assistant to the Dep- 
uty Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion. 

Before his assignment to London 
he was a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
and Deputy Director of Personnel 
Operations. From 1965 to 1969 he 
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was Deputy Chief of Mission and 
Counselor at the U. S. Embassy in 
The Hague. 

Earlier in his Foreign Service ca- 
reer he also served as Political Officer 
at the U. S. Embassy in Rome, Dep- 
uty Science Adviser in the Depart- 
ment, Chief of the Personnel Opera- 
tions Division, and Chief of the Ca- 
reer Management Assignments Divi- 
sion. 

He received a Superior Honor 
Award in 1964 for his outstanding 
work in the Office of Personnel. He 
recently received his second Superior 
Honor Award in recognition of his 
work as the Deputy Chief of Mission 
in London and for his role in coordi- 
nation of the large multi-agency Em- 
bassy. 


TO THAILAND—Deputy Chief of Protocol Stuart W. Rockwell, left, swears in Charies 
S. Whitehouse as the new U.S. Ambassador to Thailand at a ceremony on May 9. 
Mrs. Whitehouse holds the Bible as daughter Sarah and the Ambassador's mother, 
Mrs. Sheldon Whitehouse, look on. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


President Ford sent the following nominations to the Senate on June 2: 
PROMOTION FROM FSO-8 TO FSO-7 FSR’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS ODOM, Herman Wesley, Jr. 
AND SECRETARIES 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-3, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 

SCHWARTZ, Louis, Jr. 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-4, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 

WACH, Raymond J. 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-6 TO FSO-5 
BODINE, Barbara K. 

COURTNEY, William Harrison 
MARCOTT, Edward J 

YOUNG, Harry E., Jr. 

ZORN, Richard H., II 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-5, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 

ROYLE, Michael Sager 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-7 TO FSO-6 
FACINELLI, Robyn M. 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-6’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 

BERRY, Ann R. 

KLEINKAUF, Therese Ann 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-6’s 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, 
AND SECRETARIES 
FERNANDEZ, José L. 
TANO, Melvin Masaru 


NASH, Frank V. 


REAPPOINTMENT AS FSO-7, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, AND 
SECRETARY 

POLIK, Lorraine Wendell 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-7’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 
EISENBRAUN, Stephen E. 
FEENEY, John J. 

HUANG, Kang Shih 

HYDE, Albert C. 

MARINE, Michael W. 
NEMETH, Robert J. 
O'DONNELL, Edward B., Jr. 
PARADIS, Douglas E. 
PASCUA, Gerard R. 


PATTERSON, Charles N., Jr. 


PRIOR, William H. 
RUNCKEL, Christopher W. 
SANDERS, Daniel H., Jr. 
WATKINS, Richard G. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-8’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 
CUNNINGHAM, James B. 
KENNEDY, Laura-Elizabeth 
McDADE, Daniel J. 
MOORE, Karen R. 

NOSS, John F. 

ROBINSON, Kathryn Dee 
SNELL, Terry R. 


ANDERSON, Donna J. 
BANKS, Anita D. 
BLOCKER, V. Harwood, II! 
BLOOM, Justin L. 
BURBA, Marie L. 
COLLINS, John A., Jr. 
COPP, Jean T. 
FITZPATRICK, Donald E. 
GARDNER, Norman H., Jr. 
GEORGE, Clair E 
GOBER, cg! M. 
GONZALES, Alfred 
GREGORY, Gerald D. 
GRIFFIN, Donald R. 
GRIGGS, Timothy S. 
HASS, Kenneth 
HEMMINGS, A. B. 
HORN, James E. 
HUGGINS, Constance 
HORODECKA, Natalia D. 
HUTCHINS, Dirk W. 
INGOLD, Elizabeth J. 
JOHNSTON, Frank J. 
KAWAMOTO, Yukio 
LAWLESS, Richard P., Jr. 
LEVEN, Charles H. 
LYNCH, Donald J. 
MARTIN, Richard 
MATHEWSON, David P. 
McCARTHY, Robert P. 
McGILL, Gene M. 
MORGAN, Russell J. 


PEACOCK, Jeffrey D. 
PIEKNEY, William R. 
RUPP, David S. 
SANCHEZ, Fernando 
SARDINO, Robert C. 
SCHEID, Carl P. 
SCHROEDER, Richard E. 
SEVERANCE, Roger D. 
SMITH, Frederick, Jr. 
SMITH, Richard |., III 
SWEETWOOD, Charles W. 
ULMER, S. Edwin 
WOOD, Jack Guy 


FSR’s TO BE SECRETARIES 
ANDERSON, Frank R. 
COOPER, Paul A. 

FULLER, Graham E. 
JACKMAN, Richard B. 
McWILLIAMS, James W. 
SPENCER, Fermino J. 
TEMPLETON, Wilber R. 


FSSO’s TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS 
BENIGSEN, Nicholas G. 
BIENVENUE, Richard A. 

ELLAM, Katharine T. 

KLOTZBACH, Lester W. 

RIVES, Oris 0. 

SMITH, R. Harden 

TRUE, James W. 

WILLIAMS, Gene H. 

WILMETH, Doris E. 


New Ruling Affects Travel for Children of Divorced FS Employees 


The Department and USIA will no 
longer authorize travel for children of 
divorced Foreign Service employees 
unless the divorce decree establishes 


that the children meet the “residen- 
cy” and “family member” definitions 
outlined in the Foreign Service Man- 
ual. 

The new regulation went into ef- 
fect May 28. 

In a telegram to all U.S. diplomat- 
ic and consular posts and in a De- 
partment notice to all Foreign Serv- 
ice employees, the Department said: 

“Orders issued after this date which 
include children as family members 
may be presumed to have met the 
requirements described herein. 

“Employees who have previously 
been issued travel orders for children 
whose travel may be questioned are 
cautioned not to use such orders with- 
out prior verification by the Depart- 
ment or the Agency. 

“Full documentation must be sub- 
mitted with a request for verification 
of orders, including a copy of the di- 
vorce decree requirement. If quali- 
fied, amended travel orders will be 
issued to that effect.” 
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Inquiries regarding the verification 
of travel orders should be submitted 
by State Department employees to 
PER/CA/FS. USIA employees may 
check their travel orders with IPT/S. 

Last November 26 the Comptroller 
General of the United States issued 
decision B-129962 relating to the 
travel of a divorced Foreign Service 
employee’s children. 

The record indicated that the em- 
ployee submitted a Residence and De- 
pendency Report (Form JF-20), 
which gave his marital status as di- 
vorced and listed two children as de- 
pendents who would travel with him 
at government expense and reside 
with him abroad. 

The employee traveled on perma- 
nent change of station on an Official 
Travel Authorization, which also au- 
thorized travel of the employee’s two 
children. 

The children traveled to the em- 
ployee’s post of assignment in June 
1968, at government expense. The 
older daughter later returned to the 
United States under an Educational 
Travel Authorization. (Exceptions 


were taken to the certification of the 
claim. ) 

Although the children were the em- 
ployee’s legal dependents, the divorce 
decree stated that the mother shall 
have legal care, custody and control 
of the two minor children and the 
husband shall have the actual physi- 
cal custody and control of the two 
minor children only for the summer 
vacation each year. 

The General Accounting Office 
concluded that the children’s stay was 
in the nature of a permitted visit, and 
that they therefore did not “reside” 
with the employee as required by 3 
FAM 124.3c. 

The Department has warned em- 
ployees that “exceptions to travel 
vouchers may be forthcoming in sit- 
uations where children of divorced 
Foreign Service employees have trav- 
eled at government expense under 
similar conditions. However, GAO 
has ruled that travel at government 
expense may be authorized for chil- 
dren of an employee who has been 
awarded ‘sole custody’ or ‘joint cus- 
tody’ of such children in a divorce 
case.” 
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Some Remarks About 


For a great many years I’ve been 
interested in the growth and decay 
of societies, organizations and indi- 
viduals. I’ve been interested in why 
civilizations die, and in how they 
sometimes renew themselves. I’ve been 
interested in why organizations and 
individuals go to seed. 

Now I know that none of you is 
going to seed. But the person seated 
immediately on your right may be in 
fairly serious danger. So we’ll return 

to that subject. 

' Though I’m going to talk about 
the individual, today, let me say just 
a word about organizations. There is 
an old and a new way of looking at 
the task of improving organizations. 
The old way was to identify a list of 
specific flaws in the organization and 
to assume that when those flaws were 
corrected, the task of improvement 
would be complete. The new way is 
to recognize that as the old flaws are 
corrected, unforeseen new flaws ap- 
pear so that the task of reshaping and 
rebuilding the organization is never 
finished. 

We are beginning to understand 
that the only way to conserve is to 
innovate. We are beginning to see 
that the only stability is stability in 
motion. We don’t seek a final static 
perfection—and in fact if we achieved 
it, it would be a kind of death. That 
means that the work of keeping an 
organization alive is work for people 
who are themselves very much alive. 

So let me talk about the individual, 
about you, about personal learning 
and growth. You have all discovered 
that there can be periods of great 
vitality in one’s working life (and non- 
working life) as well as periods of 
staleness; moments of high motivation 
and moments of routine performance; 
times of hope and times of discourage- 
ment. 

Everyone knows what it is like to 
grow stale when you know your job 
too well. Some years ago, I was talk- 
ing with a man who was in his sixth 
year as member of the President’s 
Cabinet. He was tackling a new proj- 


John W. Gardner, Chairman of 
Common Cause and noted educator 
and author, is also an inspiring lec- 
turer on the themes of excellence and 
self-renewal. It seems particularly ap- 
propriate—at efficiency report time— 
to reprint excerpts from Mr. Gard- 
ner’s remarks to a business group a 
few years ago. 
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Self-Renewal 


By Joun W. GarDNER 


ect, and I praised him for the energy 
with which he was going at it. I'll 
never forget his answer. He said, “It 
saved my life. I was so bored, I was 
spitting gravel!” It’s hard to imagine 
a cabinet member bored, but it’s just 
like any other job—after a while you 
know the routines all too well. 

I used to say that in the President’s 
Cabinet you have to juggle a lot of 
hot political problems and had to 
hurdle a lot of obstacles. When you 
learn to juggle and hurdle simultan- 
eously, it’s probably time to go. 

Taking the whole course of a career, 
there are lots of reasons—all of them 
familiar—for leveling off of perform- 
ance: waning energy, loss of mobility 
that comes with a family, a home and 
financial burdens; the fixed attitudes 
that come with the passing years. 

There is one particularly painful 
“leveling off” experience that comes 
well before middle age. In our culture 
most of us are reared in an “onward 
and upward” atmosphere that sug- 
gests endless progress. One conse- 
quence is that all through youth and 
early maturity we can avoid coming to 
terms with the basic realities of our 
lives and ourselves because tomorrow 
things may all be different. The drama 
of one’s personal advancement and 
expectations is dominant. Then, some- 
where between 25 and 35 years of 
age, it dawns on individuals that they 
may be as far along as they are ever 
likely to be. They suddenly realize that 
tomorrow things may not be different. 
They suddenly feel “this is it.” And 
it can be pretty depressing. At least 
for those who have bought the “on- 
ward and upward” dream—the dream 
of endless vertical mobility. 

All of this leads me to a “bad news- 
good news” conclusion. The bad news 
is that you will not under any circum- 
stances escape one or more of these 
leveling off experiences. You cannot 
write off the danger of staleness, com- 
placency, growing rigidity, imprison- 
ment by your own comfortable habits 
and tightly constructed little world. 
Look around you. How many people 
whom you know well are already 
trapped in fixed attitudes and habits, 
like gnarled tree trunks hardened into 
set positions. 

The good news is that if you are 


conscious of the danger, you can re- 
sort to countervailing measures. You 
don’t need to run down like an un- 
wound clock. You need not walk 
around as one of the unburied dead. 
You can stay alive in every sense of 
the word, until you fail physically. I 
feel so strongly about this that I wrote 
a book about it—a book called Self- 
Renewal. I won’t repeat here what 
I said there because I wouldn’t want 
to spoil your enjoyment of the book. 

I pointed out in the book that we 
build our own prisons and serve as 
our own jailkeepers. Most of you 
have been building your prisons for 
some years now. The prisons are con- 
structed of habit, apathy, fear, selfish- 
ness and self-deception. But if we 
build them ourselves, we could tear 
them down ourselves. We could free 
ourselves of the habits and attitudes 
that prevent self-renewal. 

The reason you can’t teach an old 
dog new tricks is not that he is in- 
capable of learning them. Rather it’s 
because he’s usually quite content with 
his mastery of the old tricks, he thinks 
learning new tricks is strictly for pup- 
pies, and besides he is busy paying off 
the mortgage on the dog house. 

What’s to be done? 


Let ME begin with a word about 
health and physical vitality. Virtually 
no one who writes about learning ever 
mentions physical vitality. It just isn’t 
an educator’s subject. But continued 
learning—lifelong learning—requires 
a lot of sheer physical energy. 
None of you will ever have under 
your command a piece of equipment 
as marvelously intricate as your own 
physical organism. Respect it. 

Second, I want you to give some 
thought to the dimension of motiva- 
tion, dedication, conviction, zeal. The 
longer I live the more I respect en- 
thusiasm. There is no perfection of 
techniques that will substitute for the 
lift of spirit and the heightened per- 
formance that comes from strong mo- 
tivation. I mentioned the word “zeal” 
and some of you will remember that 
Talleyrand’s advice to young diplo- 
mats was “Surtout, pas de zéle’— 
“Above all, don’t be zealous.” It is 
the natural attitude of the cool pro- 
fessional; and of course the cool pro- 
fessional is a contemporary ideal of 
overwhelming power. I grew up under 
the spell of that ideal, and I under- 
stand it. But the one thing worse than 
too much zeal is no zeal at all. 
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The world is moved by highly mo- 
tivated people, by enthusiasts, by 
people who want something very much 
or believe very much. 

It isn’t a quality that is admirable 
only in your working life. I’m not 
talking about anything as narrow as 
ambition. Some people keep their zest 
until the day they die. They keep a 
sense of curiosity. They care about 
things. They reach out. They enjoy. 
They risk failure. They discover new 
things about themselves. And they 
know how important it is to believe 
in what they are doing. 

I believe, as many of you know, 
that individuals can only achieve 
meaning in their lives and full moral 
stature if they have made commit- 
ments to something larger than their 
own little egos—religious commit- 
ments, commitments to loved ones, to 
one’s fellow humans, to some con- 
ception of the moral order, and so 
forth. 

Men and women who retain their 
vitality understand this. They know 
that if they have no great conviction 
about what they are doing they had 
better find something that they can 
have great conviction about. Now ob- 
viously all of us cannot spend all of 
our time pursuing our deepest con- 
victions. But everyone, either in his 
career or in his part-time activity— 
his after work activity—should be 
doing something about which he cares 
deeply, something that is related to 
his deepest values. 

Now you would think that it would 
not be necessary to advise people to 
do things that they have some con- 
viction about—that would seem to be 
just doing what comes naturally, yet 
how many times have we seen middle- 
aged people caught in a pattern of 
activities they don’t care about at all— 
playing bridge with people they don’t 
really like, going to cocktail parties 
that bore them stiff, doing things be- 
cause “it’s the thing to do.” Such 
people would be refreshed and re- 
newed if they could wipe the slate 
clean and do one little thing that they 
could do with burning conviction. 

My third bit of advice is to cultivate 
a certain openness to experience—in- 
ternal as well as external experience. 
Poets and anthropologists have proven 
that such openness can be cultivated. 
You can learn to be open to the 
deeper currents of your own being, 
and open to alternative views and 
lifestyles. 

Openness to others who differ from 
us does not appear to be the natural 
state of mankind. We are great ex- 
cluders. In my more discouraged mo- 
ments, the thought forces itself on 


me that we’re a mean species. Even 
in my cheerful moments, I have to 
admit that we have some ungenerous 
attributes—and one of them is our 
inclination to exclude. To test your 
own openness, you might ask your- 
self how long since you’ve argued 
with someone of fundamentally dif- 
fering views and come away thinking 


“Every supervisor should be part 
teacher. There are supervisors who 
run a tight shop and supervisors 
who produce and supervisors who 
innovate; but any organization that 
cares about its continued vitality 
will cultivate and reward supervisors 
who are people developers.”’ 


the other person was right. It should 
happen occasionally. 

One of the prime consequences of 
such openness is your capacity to com- 
municate with a great variety of 
others. Such communication is par- 
ticularly important to the vitality of 
organizations. To remain creative, or- 
ganizations must maintain a certain 
internal fluidity and openness of 
communication. They must combat 
rigid inner walls, little bureaucratic 
empires, the turf syndrome. . 

Creativity is enhanced by the free 
interaction of a great variety of heter- 
ogeneous elements. The presence of 
such interaction is one of the reasons 
cities have been centers of creativity 
for 8000 years. The human brain is 
the scene of just such infinitely varied 
interactions. Anything that diminishes 
the possibility of interconnection 
diminishes the creativity. 

Parenthetically, there is one thing 
you will want to bear in mind in your 
communication with others. The dis- 
tinctive thing about our dealings with 
other human beings is that we not 
only react to our environment, in some 
measure we create our environment. 
The person who craves a quarrel 
creates circumstances in which a quar- 
rel is inevitable. 

The person who finds that people 
are frequently hostile to him is very 
probably creating the conditions that 
produce that hostility. People who 
meet friendliness wherever they go 
are probably doing much to produce 
that friendliness. Thus we really do 
create our own climate. The power 
of that truth to change our lives is 
seldom grasped. Think about it. 

My fourth bit of advice is to admit 
your ignorance. It sounds simple, but 
for some reason it’s very, very difficult. 


The intensely competitive atmosphere 
of graduate and professional schools 
leads young people to believe that they 
must above all appear to know the 
answers. It’s a crippling attitude. It’s 
what you learn after you know it all 
that counts. I’ll wager that every one 
of you has had the experience of 
hearing others talk knowingly of some 
new technical development and not 
wanting to ask questions about it be- 
cause you didn’t want to reveal your 
ignorance. Don’t be caught in that 
trap. Ask questions, admit gaps in 
your competence, have no shame 
about what you don’t know. Be proud 
that you are a learner. 

An organization can create an at- 
mosphere in which it is considered 
meritorious to admit ignorance and 
learn. In this connection it is worth 
noting that one of the most neglected 
considerations in advanced manage- 
ment training is the supervisory duty 
to facilitate learning and growth. 
Every supervisor should be part 
teacher. There are supervisors who 
run a tight shop and supervisors who 
produce and supervisors who inno- 
vate; but any organization that cares 
about its continued vitality will cul- 
tivate and reward supervisors who are 
people developers. 

The most fruitful learning is on- 
the-job training. Books and courses 
are useful, particularly if you will soon 
be using the knowledge you get from 
them, but you learn most when you 
plunge into a new experience with 
responsibilities for performance—not 
as an observer, not as a student, but 
as a sink-or-swim participant. 

Unfortunately, a great many people 
avoid such challenges because they 
fear that they will fail. One of the 
reasons mature people learn less than 
young people is that they are less will- 
ing to risk failure. It’s a threat to 
their security and their reputation. 
If they are professional people, proud 
of the disciplined skills of their field, 
they may be particularly wary of the 
floundering, groping and fumbling 
that goes with tackling something new. 
But it’s the fumbling and floundering 
that leads to new growth. In talking 
about mathematics, Einstein once 
said, “How do we work? We grope.” 

For an illustration of the principle, 
dig into the early history of the Amer- 
ican Colonies—let’s say in the early 
to middle 17th century. Oxford and 
Cambridge offered no Ph.D.’s in 
colonization. The colonists were rank 
amateurs. They were religious dis- 
senters, peasants fresh off the land, 
merchants, adventurers, paupers. Of- 
ten they didn’t know how to keep tax 
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records, or how to conduct a system 
of criminal justice or how to survey 
the land or how to keep the public 
accounts. The marks of amateurish- 
ness run all through the early records 
of the Colonies. 

The consequence was that the col- 
onists came to feel completely at 
home with improvisation, they hit on 
some new ways of doing things, and 
they developed an enormous sense of 
self-sufficiency. It is my estimate that 
if England had sent us a fair share 
of her ablest barristers, tax experts, 
accountants and the like, she would 
have set us back 50 to 100 years. 

Now let me change the subject and 
talk about the prisons we build for 
ourselves. We don’t know as much 
as we would like to know about why 
some individuals manage to keep on 
learning and growing while others do 
not. But we know more than most 
people realize. Individuals who re- 
main vital have learned not to be 
trapped in the techniques, procedures, 
and routines of the moment. They are 
not fully imprisoned by fixed habits 
and attitudes. 

As the years go by, most of us pro- 
gressively narrow the scope and va- 
riety of our lives. We become caught 
in a web of fixed relationships. We 
develop set ways of doing things. Our 
opinions harden. Our horizon nar- 
rows. Our ideas congeal. 

But some people are too restless 
and venturesome ever to settle com- 
pletely into such fixed routines. They 
never let themselves get fully impris- 
oned by the conventional paths which 
the world invites them to follow. And, 
more important, they never get fully 
imprisoned by their own categories— 
their own comfortable habits, pet 
theories, and customary ways. 

There are all kinds of ways of 
achieving learning and growth through 
change—travel, a new assignment, a 
new environment and so on. Some- 
times you have to escape the prison 
of your self-image—the invisible bar- 
riers to growth which consist of your 
sense of your own limitations, your 
sense of what is appropriate for you. 
I’ve been in executive jobs for some 
thirty years, but I took my first such 
job reluctantly and when I proved 
successful at it, no one was more 
astonished than I. It didn’t fit my 
self-image. I didn’t even respect execu- 
tives. Sometimes you have to escape 
the imprisoning role that others have 
assigned to you. A young woman who 
was a very fine writer once worked 
for me and she wanted to be an ad- 
ministrator. But I had it firmly in my 
mind that she was a writer—period. 
It took her two years to convince me 


—and she has now been an outstand- 
ing administrator for ten years. 
One of the best means of breaking 
out of the prison of habit and rou- 
tine is what anthropologists call “cul- 
ture shock.” If you see and under- 
stand another culture, it gives you a 
clearer sense of your own culture— 


“In seeking personal learning and 
growth, don’t be totally preoccupied 
with vertical mobility. | am quite 
aware that most organizations lure 
you into that trap by baiting it with 
high salaries, titles and prestige. 
But it may not be the direction 

in which you want to grow.” 


and in a way makes you less a prisoner 
of your own culture. 

It is an amusing fact that people 
travel halfway around the world to 
experience such culture shock in a 
remote Asian or African village when 
a comparable cultural experience may 
lie within 20 miles of their doorsteps. 
Our diverse society contains many 
strikingly different cultures. But they 
shrink from getting to know one an- 
other. 

In seeking personal learning and 
growth, don’t be totally preoccupied 
with vertical mobility. I am quite 
aware that most organizations lure 
you into that trap by baiting it with 
high salaries, titles and prestige. But 
it may not be the direction in which 
you want to grow. You have a task 
of self-discovery, of understanding the 
breadth and depth of your own gifts 
and perceptions and potentialities. 
Don’t let anyone define the direction 
you must go to accomplish that self- 
discovery. 

Self-renewal depends on your ca- 
pacity to continue throughout your 
life the process of self-discovery. It 
is sad but true that most human 
beings go through life only partially 
aware of the full range of their 
abilities. 

It is even sadder, and perhaps 
truer, that self-knowledge, the be- 
ginning of wisdom, is ruled out for 
most people by the increasingly effec- 
tive self-deception they practice as 
they grow older. By middle age, most 
of us are accomplished fugitives from 
ourselves. 


My Finat bit of advice with respect 
to personal growth is to expose your- 
self periodically to raw, unprocessed 
experience. I am sure you read of the 
college president who recently took 


six months off to work as a truck 
driver, short-order cook and so on. 
He is a wise man. Almost everyone 
who works at the middle and upper 
levels of our intricately organized so- 
ciety spends most of the day working 
with abstractions, concepts, indices 
and statistics. The mythical giant An- 
taeus could not be defeated in wrest- 
ling as long as one foot was touching 
his mother earth. He’s a good giant 
to remember in our highly abstract 
society. Every general should spend 
some time on the front lines. Every 
sales executive should occasionally 
take a sample kit and hit the pave- 
ment. And when you are considering 
the value of immediate experience, 
give some thought to the present. 


LisTEN to physicist John Platt: 


The only time there is, is now. 

You have an appointment first with 
the present. 

Where are you going so fast? 

Had you forgotten that you have a 
rendezvous with life, here, now, 
now? 

On whatever pinnacles of release or 
success you may have hoped for, 
you will never hear a more subtle 
range of sounds than you can hear 
now, if you will only listen. 

Never see a wider field of vision or 
more delicate structures or more 
subtle colors than you see now, if 
you will only be still and be aware. 


And now, in closing, I want to come 
back to the subject that I think is more 
central than any other to personal 
learning and growth—motivation. 
One of the enemies of sound, lifelong 
motivation is a rather childish con- 
ception we have of the kinds of re- 
wards life has to offer. We insist on 
imagining that there is some tangible, 
concrete, finite, describable goal to- 
ward which our efforts drive us. We 
want to believe that there is a point 
at which we can feel that we have ar- 
rived. We want a scoring system that 
tells us when we’ve piled up enough 
points to count ourselves successful. 

So you scramble and sweat and 
climb to reach what you thought was 
the goal. And when you get to the top, 
you stand up and look around and 
chances are you feel a little empty. 
Maybe more than a little empty. 

You wonder whether you climbed 
the wrong mountain. 

But it is wrong to think that life 
is a mountain that has a summit. It 
isn’t and it hasn’t. Nor is it—as some 
suppose— a riddle that has an answer. 
Nor a puzzle that has a solution. Nor 
a game that has a final score. 

Life is process and the meaning is 





in the process. The really important 
tasks are never finished—interrupted 
perhaps, but never finished—and all 
the significant goals recede before one. 
In other words, with respect to life’s 
deepest goals, you never really arrive. 
If you think you’ve arrived, it can 
only mean that you are talking in 
terms of fairly shallow goals. 

Life is an endless unfolding, and if 
we wish it to be, an endless process of 
self-discovery, an endless and unpre- 
dictable dialogue between our own 
potentialities and the life situations 
in which we find ourselves. 


And by potentialities I mean not 
just intellectual gifts but the full range 
of one’s capacities for learning, sens- 
ing, wondering, understanding, loving 
and aspiring. 

I hope that you will realize some 
or all of those potentialities. And more 
than anything else, I wish you mean- 
ing in your life. Meaning is not some- 
thing you stumble across, like the an- 
swer to a riddle or the prize in a 
treasure hunt. Meaning is something 
you build into your life, starting fairly 
early and working at it fairly hard. 
You build it out of your own past, out 


of your affections and loyalties, out 
of the experience of mankind as it is 
passed on to you, out of your own 
talent and understanding, out of the 
things you believe in, out of the things 
and people you love, out of the values 
for which you are willing to sacrifice 
something. The ingredients are there. 
You are the only one who can put 
them together into that unique pat- 
tern that will be your life. Let it be 
a life that has dignity and meaning 
for you. If it does, then the yardstick 
by which the world measures success 
will hardly be relevant. 


FS Evaluation Report Form Revised; Ratings Due July |5 


A revised evaluation form for offi- 
cers of the Foreign Service confronts 
raters with a new difficult question: 
Indicate at least two areas of per- 
formance in which rated officers 
should concentrate efforts to improve. 
The question must be completed for 
every rated officer for whom the rater 
indicates a potential to rise in the 
Foreign Service. 

The revised evaluation form (OF- 
266) went into effect for the rating 
period ending June 15, for all FSO’s, 
FSR’s, FSRU’s, and Staff Corps of- 
ficers of grades FSSO-1 through 7. 
Reports are due July 15. 

Other features of the new form: 

—Continued encouragement of a 
contribution from the rated officer. 
Last year’s Selection Boards under- 
scored its value to their deliberations. 

—Emphasis on the importance of 
continuous communication between 
supervisors and the officers they rate. 
One section calls for dates and de- 
scription of significant discussions. 

—Addition of space to discuss the 
special skills of secretaries, communi- 
cations and records officers, and other 
specialists. 

—Clarification of the role of the 
review panel. 

According to Performance Evalua- 
tion officials the query about areas 
for improvement is directed at the 
same problem that underlay the 
forced-choice section of 28 character- 
istic qualities in last year’s form—the 
propensity of supervisors to ignore 
shortcomings in the officers they rate 
and to present Selection Boards with 
blandly complimentary descriptions, 
or to attempt to convey their true 
assessment through “code” words and 
phrases. 

Both the list of 28 qualities and the 
rank-in-class bar scale have been 
eliminated in the revised version. 

Revision of Officer Evaluation Re- 
port (OER) form DS-1731 was un- 
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dertaken in consultations with AFSA 
after a review of suggestions submit- 
ted by posts, offices in the Department 
and Selection Boards as a result of 
experience in the first year of its use. 
The revised version was made part of 
the GSA series of forms and renum- 
bered OF-266. 

For the present form FS—315 will 
continue to be used for Civil Service 
officers (GS-7 and above) and For- 


Selection Board Criticisms 
of Last Year's Reports 
Some of the criticisms directed 

at raters and reviewers by last 
year’s Selection Boards may serve 
as guides to OER writers this year. 

Among the Boards’ most 
frequent objections were the 
following: 

@ The report is too generalized, 
lacks substantial information, and 
particularly lacks specific examples 
to illustrate the generalizations. 

@ The report tells what was 
done but not how; what issues the 
officer worked on, but very little 
about the officer’s own 
contribution. 

@ The report is too brief, gives 
no real picture of the performance. 

@ The narrative does not justify 
the boxes checked. 

@ A box check indicates the 
performance was “uneven” in 
one or more respects, but those 
respects are never identified. 

@ The report is lacking in 
balance; there is no discussion of 
weaknesses; it leaves a sense that 
much is not said. 

@ The reviewing statement 
provides no independent view of 
the performance. 

@ The priority requirements on 
page 1 of the form are not covered 
in the discussion of performance. 


eign Service Staff of classes 8 through 
10 (and form FS—315B for grades 
GS-6 and below). Measures are being 
taken, however, to improve Civil 
Service evaluation, promotion and 
placement procedures (see May issue 
of the NEWSLETTER). 

The new Foreign Service OER is 
the first to be completed on the basis 
of job responsibilities and goals worked 
out jointly by supervisor and rated 
officer at the beginning of the rating 
year—the requirement for joint for- 
mulation was introduced a year ago— 
and page 1 calls for an acknowledg- 
ment that a signed statement embody- 
ing responsibilities and goals is on file. 
Those responsibilities and goals are 
to be the focus of the discussion of 
performance in the rating. 

The discussion of performance 
opens, as it did in last year’s form, 
with a multiple-choice listing of state- 
ments under the heading “General 
Appraisal.” Last year, raters and 
Boards were uncertain as to which 
of two frequently checked statements 
represented the greater praise. To 
avoid such uncertainty, a reworded 
list is presented this year-in ascending 
order of merit. 

Space to discuss the special skills 
of secretaries, communications and 
records officers and other specialists 
has been added, under the heading 
“Technical Ability,” to page 4. On 
the same page, in the space devoted 
to “Managerial Ability,” rating offi- 
cers are asked to discuss, among other 
aspects of that skill, the officer’s ef- 
fectiveness in “developing and giving 
recognition to the talents of subordi- 
nates.” The phrase was added at the 
behest of the new Director General. 

To facilitate the work of typists, the 
form is printed on separate sheets in- 
stead of folded ones. 

Of the several contributors to the 
OER, the review panel plays its role 
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last. This gives the panel the benefit 
of the views of rating, reviewing, and 
rated officers and helps it provide the 
final check against inadequate or im- 
proper ratings. The Panel is expected 
to play a major role in assuring that 
OER’s are well done. It is asked to 
turn back for correction any reports 
that lack supporting examples, indi- 
cate a too hasty effort by the rater, or 
show internal inconsistency. The 
panel’s judgmental role, as far as 
the assessment of the rated officer is 
concerned, is limited to indicating 
whether it considers the report to be 
lenient or strict in any degree. 

New instructions should make 


preparation of the report somewhat 
easier—although it is never easy to 
write an accurate, complete, and fair 
evaluation of a year’s performance. 


How One Bureau's Panel 
Will Review Reports 


One bureau’s review panel for 
Officer Efficiency Reports is 
attempting to expedite the review 
process this year by means of a 
checklist form. 

The panel chairman for the 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs and the EB executive 
office have cooperated in devel- 
oping the three-page form to 
systematize and speed up a con- 
scientious review of OER’s. 

Their procedure: A Xeroxed 
copy of the checklist is attached to 
each OER as it is passed to panel 
members to read. The form raises 
questions to serve as reminders 
about common problems, as it 
lists each OER section in order, 
and leaves space after each for 
a panel member to make notes. 
For example, the section headed 
“Discussion of Work Performance” 
is followed by reminders, “Does 
narrative support General 
Appraisal box check? Is it closely 
related to work requirements and 
priorities on page 1?” 

When panel members assemble 
to discuss the reports they have 
read, each has his or her annotated 
checklist at hand for each of the 
OER’s, and all have focused on 
the common problem areas. 

When work schedules threaten 
to keep panel members from 
reading reports or from attending 
a scheduled meeting, they notify 
the chairman in advance. Then 
reports, with blank checklist 
attached, are circulated instead to 
one of three alternate panel 
members who have been designated 
to serve. 


Director General's 
Reporting Award 
Goes to Amb. Scotes 


The Department has named Am- 
bassador to the Yemen Arab Repub- 
lic Thomas J. Scotes as the winner of 
the 1974 Director General’s Award 
for Reporting— 
and has called for 
nominations for 
the 1975 award. 
Deadline for no- 
minations is June 
30. 

The award is 
conferred annual- 
ly to recognize 
“the high  stan- 
dards which char- ‘ 
acterize the re- Mr. Scotes 
porting of the Foreign Service and 
to encourage continued efforts to- 
ward excellence in the field.” 

The Director General’s Award is 
$500 and a desk pen set. The winner’s 
name also is inscribed on a plaque, 


which is on display in the Department. 

In congratulating Ambassador 
Scotes, Director General Laise wrote: 

“Re-establishing the American pre- 
sence in Damascus from scratch was 
a feat in itself. More importantly, 
your reporting and analysis of the 
situation and atmosphere in Syria 
was an important part of the Secre- 
tary’s mission in negotiating the 
Syrian-Israeli disengagement agree- 
ment.” 

In nominating Ambassador Scotes 
for the award, Assistant Secretary for 
Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., wrote: 

“Mr. Scotes’ reporting has been 
nothing short of remarkable. Almost 
from the day he arrived, he was able 
to provide the Department and the 
Secretary with in-depth analysis of 
the key issues. . . . His reports, writ- 
ten in a refreshingly informal and 
personal style, give the reader a com- 
plete and meaningful picture, and at 
the same time make enjoyable 
reading... .” 

Ambassador Scotes joined the For- 
eign Service in 1955. 


Agreement Reached on Training Per Diem 


An agreement governing the pay- 
ment of per diem for Foreign Service 
personnel in training at the Foreign 
Service Institute was signed on May 
21 between the Department, USIA 
and AID and the American Foreign 
Service Association. 

The new rates are effective as of 
last January 1. 

To be éligible for the per diem 
compensation, an employee must be 
detailed to a location outside of his 
or her permanent duty station. 

Employees whose permanent duty 
station is Washington and who are 
detailed to FSI for training are not 
eligible for per diem. Further infor- 
mation regarding per diem eligibility 
may be found in 6 FAM 154. 

Under terms of the agreement, the 
maximum per diem payment is ex- 
tended to an initial period of 30 days. 

The agreement also provides for a 
reduced maximum payment of $16.50 
a day for the remaining 90-day 
period. 

Another provision notes that an 
employee may file with an “appropri- 
ate authorizing officer” a request for 
a higher per diem rate, if he or she 
believes it is justified or is required 
for a different period of time. 

The request must be made before 
the commencement of training. 

Information regarding allowable 
miscellaneous expenses which may be 
claimed on travel vouchers will be 


distributed to employees prior to the 
beginning of the FSI training. 

Under the agreement either party 
may reopen negotiations if a new 
statute altering the Federal per diem 
levels is signed into law. 

Because of the recent enactment of 
Public Law 94-22, entitled “Travel 
Expense Amendments Act of 1975,” 
it is anticipated that formal consulta- 
tions between the parties will be re- 
sumed in the near future. 


Junior Officer Board 
Scheduled to Meet July 7 

The second session of the 1975 
State/USIA Junior Officer Selection 
Board is scheduled to begin July 7. 

The Board will review the perform- 
ance files of Probationary Foreign 
Service officers and Foreign Service 
Reserve officers (those who have not 
yet received their first promotion) in 
the Junior Officer Program of Class- 
es 7 and 8, or equivalent staff grades, 
who will have 12 months of service 
as of July 1. 

It will also review the records of 
officers in these categories who have 
10 months of service as of July 1, 
solely to identify those whose out- 
standing performance warrants the 
recommendation of a waiver of the 12 
months minimum time-in-class_re- 
quirement for promotion. 
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DACOR Elects Eight 
To Board of Governors 


Eight members of Diplomatic and 
Consular Officers, Retired (DACOR) 
were elected to fill vacancies on the 
organization’s Board of Governors at 
the 24th general membership meeting 
on April 14. The Governors will also 
serve as Trustees of the DACOR 
Educational and Welfare Foundation. 

Four of the eight were re-elected 
for a second three-year term. They 
are Maurice M. Bernbaum, Robert 
G. Cleveland, C. Burke Elbrick and 
T. Eliot Weil. The four new Gov- 
ernors elected are Leland Barrows, 
Samuel D. Boykin, Ben Hill Brown 
and Fraser Wilkins. 

In a related action on April 24, 
the new Board accepted the resigna- 
tion of William C. Affeld, Jr., as Ex- 
ecutive Director, effective May 31, 
and named Theodore J. Hadraba to 
succeed him. 

Ambassador (Ret.) Joseph C. Sat- 
terthwaite, President of DACOR, 
praised Mr. Affeld for his six years of 
“outstanding and dedicated service.” 

The Board also accepted the resig- 
nation of William O. Boswell, a Gov- 
ernor, and named Glenn G. Wolfe to 
fill the Board vacancy for a term 
expiring in 1977. 

The Board of Governors, as now 
constituted : 

Terms expiring in 1976—Ware 
Adams, Williard L. Beaulac, Elmer 
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Happy Birthday 


Secretary Kissinger marked his 
52nd birthday on May 27 in Paris 
where he had a breakfast meeting 
with French President Valery Gis- 
card d’Estaing at the Elysee Pal- 
ace and attended a meeting of the 
International Energy Agency. 

The French President presented 
Dr. Kissinger with a surprise birth- 
day cake. 

Following the breakfast meeting, 
newsmen joined in singing “Happy 
Birthday to You” and then one 
asked, “What is the best birthday 
present you could wish?” 

“Just to continue to make prog- 
ress toward peace in all areas,” the 
Secretary replied. 


H. Bourgerie, Frank P. Butler, How- 
ard R. Cottam, Hugh S. Cumming, 
Jr., Outerbridge Horsey, and James 
W. Riddleberger. 

Terms expiring in 1977—Jacob D. 
Beam, Niles Bond, Glenn G. Wolfe, 
Winthrop G. Brown, Olcott H. Dem- 
ing, Elbridge Durbrow, Gardner E. 
Palmer, John C. Pool, and Gerald 
Warner. 

Terms expiring in 1978—Leland 
Barrows, Maurice M. Bernbaum, 
Samuel D. Boykin, Ben Hill Brown, 
Robert G. Cleveland, C. Burke El- 
brick, T. Eliot Weil, and Fraser 
Wilkins. 


MADRAS—Secretary of the Treasury William E. Simon is shown as he arrived here 
on April 19 for a two-day visit. Welcoming the Secretary at the airport are K. Raja- 
ram, Tamil Nadu, Minister of Labor and Housing, right, and Consul General John 
Eaves, Jr. Mr. Simon visited India and Sri Lanka at the invitation of the Finance 


Ministers of the two countries. 
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Foreign Affairs VFW Post 
Installs New Officers 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States Post 346, which 
represents the Foreign Affairs agen- 
cies, installed new officers at a cere- 
mony at the Touchdown Club on 
May 7. 

Commander John A. Weiss, AID/ 
OPS, presided over the activities that 
included several speakers from the 
VFW headquarters and the Reverend 
John Crawford who recently returned 
from Viet-Nam. 

The new officers are: 

Post Commander—Donald J. Car- 
berry, AID/Retired ; Senior Vice Com- 
mander—Edward T. Simms, STATE/ 
REM/EMP;; Junior Vice Commander 
—Francis L. McElroy, AID/FM/ 
DCD; Post Advocate—Hobart M. 
(Jim) Hart, STATE/S/S-I; Quar- 
termaster—James L. McCarthy, AID/ 
OPS; Chaplain—Earl Blake Cox, 
AID/Retired; Post Surgeon—Dr. F. 
Benedict Lanahan, STATE/DG/ 
MED; Trustee—Robert J. Mooney, 
AID/Retired. 


Time To Recycle Books 
For AAFSW Book Fair 


AAFSW BOOK FAIR ’75 is ready 
to help you recycle the books and 
periodicals you no longer need or de- 
sire, or for which you do not have 
space, and at the same time make 
you a contributor to a worthy cause. 

The Book Fair, scheduled to take 
place on October 6 through 10, is 
also seeking donations of stamps, 
paintings, art objects, frames, sculp- 
tures, ceramics and other collectables. 

Donors may deposit books in the 
bins placed for this purpose in the 
garage, and at the D Street and 2\st 
Street entrances of the Department. 

Pick-up of books in quantity and 
articles for the Art Corner may be 
arranged by calling Lois Heginbot- 
ham (493-9192), or area collectors— 
Virginia Koren (333-7151), for 
Washington; Nancy Deremer (941- 
5064), Virginia; Mary Witt (229- 
7693), Maryland. 


August-September Newsletter 


A combined August-September 
NEWSLETTER will be mailed to the 
field and distributed in the Depart- 
ment on September 15. 

Copy deadline for regular fea- 
tures for the combined issue will 
be August 18. Contributors are 
asked to be prompt in meeting the 
deadline. 





Peter Lydon To Chair Open Forum Panel; 
Paul Von Ward Is Vice Chairperson 


FSO Peter J. Lydon, a Policy Ana- 
lyst in the Office of Policy and Plans, 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, has been elected the new 
Chairperson of the Secretary’s Open 
Forum Panel. 

FSO Paul Von Ward, Chief of the 
Analysis and Requirements Division 
in the office of the Deputy Director 
of Personnel for Management, has 
been elected the new Vice Chairper- 
son. 

Both officers will serve for a year 
beginning in late July. 

The job of Chairperson is full-time 
and is located for administrative pur- 
poses within the Policy Planning Staff. 
The Vice Chairperson serves on a vol- 
unteer basis, as regular job responsi- 
bilities permit. 

In discussing OFP plans for the 
new year, Mr. Lydon said: 

“Our goal remains to continue 
building in the Department a setting 
for sustained foreign policy discussion 
less constrained than the regular 


channels inevitably are by considera- 
tions such as hierarchy or commit- 
ment to a present policy. 

“The process should be open both 


to everyone in Washington who thinks 
broadly and seriously about foreign 
affairs questions, and to those at the 
posts who wish to participate in writ- 
ing. This sort of continuous reflection 
and collegial discussion is close to be- 
ing at the heart of professionalism in 
our field, it seems to me, and the OFP 
will work hard to see that the output 
from it is taken into account in the 
main line policy-making activities of 
the Department.” 


Mr. Lydon Mr. Ward 


A graduate of the University of 
Toronto and Yale University, Mr. 
Lydon joined the Foreign Service in 
April 1962. He was a Junior Officer 
at LeopoldviJle, a Community Af- 
fairs Adviser for AID in Khong Se- 
done in south Laos, a Political Officer 
in Vientiane, and Laos Desk Officer 
and Analyst on Laos Affairs in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 

From 1971 to 1973 Mr. Lydon 
took graduate studies in Political Sci- 
ence at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. Ward, who holds a Bachelor 
of Arts and Master of Science de- 
grees from Florida State University, 
joined the Foreign Service in Decem- 
ber 1965. He has served as a general- 
ist and Personnel Officer in Paris, 
Consular Officer in Martinique, Ad- 
ministrative Officer in Freetown and 
Santo Domingo, and, since June 1974, 
as Chief of the Analysis and Require- 
ments Division, PER/MGT/AR. 

During 1973-74 Mr. Ward was de- 
tailed to Harvard University for 
training in administration and man- 
agement. 


CONFERENCE—Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, left, and George S. Vest, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, right, participated in a State-Defense 
Colloquium on Standardizing Military Equipment in NATO. The May 9 meeting was 
held in the Department with executives from the 15 leading U.S. defense contractors 
and senior U.S. Government officials taking part. General Andrew J. Goodpaster, USA 
(Ret.), center, former Supreme Allied Commander Europe, gave the keynote talk at 


the meeting. 
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OFP Sessions Draw 
Large Audiences 


Recent Open Forum Panel sessions 
have continued to attract large num- 
bers of State, AID, USIA, and ACDA 
employees. 

Continuing its series of meetings 
with members of Congress, the Panel 
had as its guest Andrew Maguire, 
now serving his first term as a Rep- 
resentative from New Jersey. Mr. Ma- 
guire felt that he was characteristic 
of the new Congressmen in his insist- 
ance on being heard on issues he be- 
lieved were important. He supported 
a redefinition of foreign policy pur- 
poses which would give greater em- 
phasis to improving the human con- 
dition in the world and lessen the 
dominance of national security con- 
siderations tied to inapt Munich 
analogies. 

In terms of Congressional-Execu- 
tive relations, Congressman Maguire 
argued for a freer flow of informa- 
tion, contending that many persons 
on the Hill distrusted the Depart- 
ment in its Congressional relations. 

Dr. Mahbub ul-Hagq, from the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, was the Economic 
Open Forum Panel’s guest for a dis- 
cussion of the “New International 
Economic Order.” 

Morton Halperin met with the 
Panel on April 2 for a discussion on 
“Institutionalizing Foreign Policy: 
The Conflict Between Personal Style 
and Bureaucratic Politics.” He argued 
that at the present stage of interna- 
tional politics, the bureaucracy could 
play a greater and more effective role 
in the policy process. 

Finally, Dr. Fritz Kraemer, of the 
Office of the Army Chief of Staff, 
shared with the Panel his thoughts on 
the “Current Role of the U.S. in the 
International System.” Dr. Kraemer, 
who is an old friend and early mentor 
of Secretary Kissinger, attracted a 
capacity audience for his animated, 
entertaining and _ thought-provoking 
presentation. 

The Editorial Board is now con- 
sidering articles for the August issue 
of the Open Forum magazine. Please 
send them to the Chairperson, Open 
Forum Panel, Room 7419, Depart- 
ment of State. 


President Ford on May 13 ap- 
pointed Charles S. Gubser as Chair- 
man of the United States Section, 
Permanent Joint Board on Defence, 
United States-Canada. Mr. Gubser 
replaces Andy Leroy Borg, who has 
resigned. 





Guide to 
Personnel 
Counseling 


The table at right lists the current 
career counselors for all personnel. 


Employees are encouraged to 
communicate with the appropriate 
counseling officer for advice and 
assistance in matters relating to 
career development, training, — 
assignments and personnel actions. 
We suggest that you detach the 
table and save it for reference. 
Updated information will be published 
regularly in the NEWSLETTER. 


Civil Service and other personnel 
who are not subject to worldwide 
assignment are served by the Civil 
Service Counseling and Assignments 
Division (CA/CS), room 2421, ext. 
20485. The table shows your 
individual counselor. 


Foreign Service personnel who are 
subject to worldwide assignment are 
served by the Foreign Service 
Counseling and Assignments Division 
(CA/FS), Chief, Arthur I. Wortzel, 
room 2328, ext. 28312. The table 


shows your individual counselor. 


Several changes have recently been 
made in CA/FS. 


—The Senior Officer and Administra- 
tive Counseling Branches have moved 
to room 2809. 


—Among the counselors for senior 
officers, Calvin C. Berlin has 
replaced Alan W. Ford, and 
Christopher Squire has temporarily 
assumed the responsibilities of Herbert 
Gordon, who has retired. 


—Dan Thal has replaced Nicholas 
Baskey as counselor to class 5 
administrative cone officers. 


—N. Shaw Smith has replaced 
William Kerrigan as counselor to 
class 3 economic/commercial cone 
officers, and Henry McCown and 
Edward Stumpf have temporarily 
assumed Mr. Smith’s former duties as 
counselor to class 4 and 5 officers 

in the same cone until a replacement 
arrives. 


—David Dean is temporarily serving 
as counselor to class 6 through 8 
political cone officers until a 
replacement for E. Gib Lanpher 
arrives. 


For domestic personnel .. . 


In all grades 
or classes... 


In these offices... 


S area, S/CPR, S/IG, 
PM, M/DG complex, 
M front office, L 


AF, ARA, EA, EUR, 
NEA, M/FSI, IGA 


PA, SCA (including 
VO & PPT), 
A/SY, CU 


A, A/O, OPR complex, 
FADRC complex, OES, 


JC, IBC 
10, A/OC, 0/ISO, 


A/OS, A/ALS, A/FBO, 


BF/FS, BF/FM, BF/ 
OAG, M/FRM/BP 


Your counselor 
ae 


Mary Ruth Edwards 


June M. Grant 


Gertrude Wieckoski 


E. Mae Powell 


Ruth J. Hayden 


For worldwide personnel. . . 


In classes ... 


FSO/R/RU FSS 


1&2 


With function 
or assignment 
Meas 
AF/SCA/S/H/L 
Diplomats-in- 
Residence, 
Senior Training, 
and Details 


EA/ARA/INR/CU/ 
M/USIA/ACDA/PM 
EUR/NEA/EB/10/ 


PA/Labor/ 
Commerce/OES 


Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 
Chief, Jun. Off. 
Administrative 
Consular 
Econ/Com 
Political 

(inc. Labor) 
Secretaries 


Secretaries 
Secretaries 


C&R Personnel 
C&R Personnel 


Your counselor 
wea 


Christopher Squire 


Calvin C. Berlin 


Christopher Squire 


James N. Leaken 
Robert Bishton 
N. Shaw Smith 
Donald R. Norland 


Charles R. Bowers 
Ann Campbell 
Harry McCown 
Kennedy Cromwell 


Dan Thal 

Ann Campbell 
Edward Stumpf 
Samuel B. Bartlett 


David Dean 
Taylor E. Clear 
Daniel Welter 
Edward Stumpf 
David Dean 


Margaret Cooney 
Margaret McArdle 
Katherine M. White 


Joseph Paciorka 
Robert M. Feathers 





Civil Service Study 


Nears Conclusion 


A Special Task Force is nearing 
conclusion of its general study of Civ- 
il Service personnel systems in the 
Department. 

Headed by Earl D. Sohm, Direc- 
tor of Management Operations, the 
Task Force has been working with 
the Office of Personnel and the Civil 
Service Commission to find ways “to 
strengthen all our personnel pro- 
grams for Civil Service employees.” 

Taking into account the group’s 
study, the Office of Personnel is con- 
sidering changes, as the NEWSLETTER 
goes to press, to assure prompt and 
effective action on recommendations 
of the Civil Service Commission and 
of the Task Force, and to assure a 
strong Civil Service personnel ad- 
ministration. 

In response to the Civil Service 
Commission’s report of its survey of 
Department personnel management 
in late 1974, the Department has pro- 
posed more than two dozen specific 
actions. They range from retirement 
of obsolete files to new policies of 
merit promotion. 

A number of actions had already 
been taken or were well under way 
when the Commission finished its sur- 
vey. They included plans for employ- 
ing the handicapped, programs for 
Spanish-speaking employees, improve- 
ment of training opportunities for 
Civil Service employees, and elimin- 
ation of overcomplement. 

Other actions proposed and plan- 
ned by the Department are well ad- 
vanced. As an example, a new merit 
and promotion placement plan awaits 
implementation pending approval by 
the Commission (see NEWSLETTER, 
May). 

The Task Force and the Depart- 
ment have also reached agreement 
with the Commission on the employ- 
ment of experts and consultants. Au- 
thority to hire experts and consultants 
without prior approval of the Com- 
mission had been taken away from 
the Department during the Commis- 
sion’s survey. The new agreement re- 
stores the Department’s authority 
with only a review of nominees by 
the Commission to ensure that all ap- 
pointments are properly excepted 
from competitive service and conform 
to agreed upon procedures. 

The Office of Personnel is ensur- 
ing that some conditions noted by the 
Civil Service Commission are im- 
proved, although no new policy or 
procedures are needed. An example 
is performance evaluation of Civil 
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President Asks for Suggestions on Cost Savings 

A victorious campaign against the problems of recession and 
inflation requires individual discipline and ingenuity as well the 
total mobilization of America’s greatest resources—the brains, the 
the skills, and the will power of our people. In this fight, it is vital that 
all Federal civilian and military personnel become actively involved 
in cost reduction and energy conservation efforts. 

Each of you can make a personal contribution by submitting construc- 
tive ideas and working cooperatively to eliminate waste, improve 
equipment, streamline operations or make more productive use of time, 
facilities and energy resources. I have established a special cost 
reduction campaign within the framework of the Federal government 
awards program to encourage cost saving suggestions. 

During the remainder of the Calender Year 1975, I will take 
special note of outstanding contributions of civilian and military per- 
sonnel. I have asked to be informed of all suggestions, inventions and 
scientific and other contributions which result in first year 
measurable benefits to the Government of $5,000 or more so 
that I may add my personal thanks and congratulations in addition 
to the cash awards available to participants. 

I strongly urge each of you to seek economies and other improvements 
within the Government while providing high quality services to the 
public. By working together, I am confident that Federal spending 
can be reduced and products and services improved. 


Service employees, which in the past 
has sometimes been treated lightly by 
supervisors despite instructions and 
guidance from PER. 

Performance evaluations were not 
turned in on time or with due atten- 
tion to frank identification of an em- 
ployee’s strong and weak points, To 
correct these problems, PER has re- 
issued guidance and clarified misun- 
derstandings and is supervising per- 
formance evaluation more closely. 


Museum of African Art 
Seeks Volunteers 


The Education Department of the 
Museum of African Art is currently 
seeking applicants for its docent train- 
ing program, scheduled to begin in 
September 1975. After the 15-week 
orientation, docents will be required 
to volunteer 21 hours a week at the 
Museum. 

Located on Capitol Hill in the first 
Washington residence of Frederick 
Douglass, the Museum is the only ma- 
jor institution in the United States 
dedicated exclusively to the explica- 
tion of African Art and culture. 

For further information, the Mu- 
seum encourages all interested persons 
to write Mrs. Georgetta Baker, Do- 
cent Training Program, Museum of 
African Art, 316-318 A Street, N. E., 
Washington, D.C. 20002, or telephone 
547-7424. 


FBO, IGA and A Score 
Highest in Bond Drive 


The Office of Foreign Buildings led 
the Department with 85.5 percent em- 
ployee participation in the U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond campaign, which ended 
May 16. 

The Office of the Inspector Gen- 
eral of Foreign Assistance was second 
—with 77.1 percent participation. The 
Bureau of Administration came in 
third with 70.4 percent. 

The Bureau of Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs had the highest percent- 
age increase—13.4 percent. The Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs was runner-up 
with 12.6 percent and the Office of 
the Inspector General of Foreign As- 
sistance was third with 11.4 percent. 

In preparing the final report on the 
bond drive, Lawrence D. Russell, Act- 
ing Deputy Director of Personnel for 
Management and Vice Chairman of 
the Bond Campaign, told the volun- 
teer workers: 

“I greatly appreciate all the time 
and effort you gave to the Campaign. 
I hope you will help to promote con- 
tinued interest in the Savings Bond 
Program.” 

Overall, the Department had 53.1 
percent employee participation—an 
increase of 5.6 percent. Hundreds con- 
tinued to take bonds for which they 
had signed up in previous drives. 
Nearly 300 employees signed up. 
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44 Directives Are Issued To Carry Out 
Secretarial Task Force Recommendations 


The Department has consolidated 
the recommendations of the Secre- 
tarial Task Force into 72 separate ac- 
tion items—and has already issued 44 
specific directives to carry them out. 

Airgrams with detailed guidance 
have been sent to all U.S. diplomatic 
and consular posts with one or more 
American secretaries. Implementation 
instructions have also been sent to 
Bureaus and offices in Washington. 

The directives cover a wide range 
of subjects. They include recommen- 
dations that PER communicate more 
with secretaries concerning assign- 
ments and promotions, that counse- 
lors be identified for all secretaries 
and changes in counselor assignments 
be published, and that administrative 
counselors and other administrative 
officers in the field be reminded of 
their responsibility for administering 
an effective counseling program in 
their area of jurisdiction. 

The Career Counseling and Assign- 
ments Division has been instructed 
to ensure that secretaries are kept 
fully informed regarding their availa- 
bility for training and details for tem- 
porary duty (TDY). 

Another instruction is for “more 
sensible use” of overtime— that secre- 
taries not be called into the office 
after normal working hours unless 
there is urgent work to be done. 
sensible use” of overtime—that secre- 

The Task Force had also recom- 
mended—and the Department has 
instructed the posts—that secretaries 
be welcomed upon arrival at new 
posts, briefed on their new assign- 
ments and local conditions, and given 
equitable treatment in the matters of 
housing and furniture—regardless of 
marital status or sex. 

Another Department directive, also 
based upon the secretaries’ recom- 
mendations, urged that secretaries be 
included in office or post staff meet- 
ings. Or if that was not feasible, the 
secretaries had recommended that a 
representative secretary attend the 
staff meetings and later inform col- 
leagues of matters of interest to them. 

The Career Counseling and As- 
signments Division has also been 
asked to implement a Task Force 
recommendation concerning area 
training and language training for 
secretaries whose assignments make 
such training necessary. (The Foreign 
Service Institute provides that train- 
ing. ) 

Scheduling 
tween assignments 


suitable training be- 
is difficult, but 
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every effort will be made to accom- 
plish it, officials say. 

To carry out another Task Force 
recommendation, the Bureau of Ad- 
ministration has organized a steering 
group to coordinate “modernization” 
in all areas of the Department, in- 
cluding the installation of modern 
equipment such as automatic typing 
machines and dictating machines. 

The Steering Group will assist offi- 
ces throughout the Department and 
abroad to find technology and equip- 
ment best suited to their specific 
needs. 

The Steering Group will include 
both technological experts and secre- 
taries—and the secretaries will be kept 
informed of changes in procedures. 

Of the 72 consolidated recommen- 
dations of the Secretarial Task Force, 
19 are considered to have been car- 
ried out as recommended. 

Under the new directives, PER’s 
Recruitment Branch will be given a 
target of employment needs at least 
one month before the beginning of 
the fiscal year; letters will be sent to 
secretaries soliciting their views when 
their names are listed for reassign- 
ment; special guidance will be given 
to officers who write rating reports on 
secretaries; and rating forms will in- 
clude a mutually agreed upon state- 
ment of work requirements. 

Foreign Service Inspectors in the 
field will discuss secretary-officer re- 
lationships with both officers and 
secretaries to find solutions for prob- 
lems which may arise, as the Task 
Force recommended. 

Other recommendations which have 
been carried out: 

The Foreign Service Institute will 
emphasize supervisory training in mid- 
career courses and other training in- 
volving officers who work with secre- 
taries. 

The secretaries also requested that 
such training include “how to dictate, 
how to delegate responsibilities, and 
how to include secretaries in office 
operations.” 

Another Task Force recommenda- 
tion of general interest to secretaries 
called for updating the Correspon- 
dence Handbook. That project has 
been undertaken by the Directives 
Staff of the Foreign Affairs Docu- 
ment and Reference Center. The 
Staff is forming an interoffice work- 
ing group with representatives from 
all interested offices of the Depart- 
ment, including persons experienced 
in the preparation of communications 


here and at foreign posts, and techni- 
cal advisers from the Center, the For- 
eign Service Institute, and other 
areas. 

The proposed target date for the 
publication of the revised Correspon- 
dence Handbook is October 31. 

The task of implementing the 
Secretarial Task Force recommenda- 
tion is being carried out by the Office 
of Personnel under the direction of 
Director General Carol C. Laise. 

Representing Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger is Earl D. Sohm, Direc- 
tor of Management Operations. Hugh 
G. Appling, Deputy Director General 
of the Foreign Service and Director 
of Personnel, has sent coordinating 
memoranda to offices in the Depart- 
ment which share with PER the 
responsibilities necessary to carry out 
the recommendations. 

The Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment is initiating the actions within 
PER and in the field. 

Although a number of key recom- 
mendations have not been acted on, 
Department offices have acted on 
more than 63 percent of those per- 
tinent to them. No figures are availa- 
ble for overseas posts, but early mes- 
sages indicate that both secretaries 
and officers welcome the opportunity 
to help carry out the recommenda- 
tions. 

At the U.S. Embassy in Taipei, for 
example, a meeting of all the secre- 
taries at the mission was summoned 
when the initial messages began to 
arrive from the Department on the 
Task Force recommendations. 

The secretaries appointed a com- 
mittee of four of their number to 
study the recommendations and sug- 
gest ways to implement them at 
Taipei. After the committee had com- 
pleted its initial study, a second 
general meeting of all the secretaries 
was held to consider the committee’s 
work. 

The resulting report was given to 
the Ambassador and to the Admini- 
strative Office for appropriate action. 
Copies also were sent to the Depart- 
ment. The secretaries will continue 
to meet to assist in carrying out the 
changes. 

At the U.S. Embassy in Kathman- 
du the Deputy Chief of Mission is 
chairman of an action committee 
which includes secretaries. The action 
committee also includes personnel 
from other U.S. government agen- 
cies in Kathmandu, which are follow- 
ing the committee’s work. 

Most of the Department’s missions 
which have established local action 
committees also report that other 
U.S. agencies are participating. 
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Recruitment of Secretaries — Part | 


This is the fourth in a series of 
reports made by committees of the 
Secretarial Task Force. (The full re- 
port has been published and distrib- 
uted in limited numbers to adminis- 
trative offices in the Department and 
overseas, and interested secretaries and 
supervisors can see the report in those 
offices.) 

The first part of the report by the 
Committee on Recruitment is printed 
here; the second part will appear next 
month. 

Idris Rossell chaired the committee. 
Members were Robert L. Brown, Joan 
M. Clark, Margaret M. Cooney, Dixie 
Grimes, Vivian Halyard, Bonnie 
Kuhr, Samuel C. Mitchell, and John 
Sinozich. Alternates were Ruth Hay- 
den, Peggy McArdle, Thomas Mc- 
Closkey, Anna F. Meek, Marion 
Rodgers, and Helen Terranova. 


SUMMARY AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Our problem can be summarized 
as one caused by a high vacancy rate, 
high workload/overtime demands, 
and an inadequate pool of fully qual- 
ified secretaries. 


Robert A. Gershenson 
The Secretarial Dilemma 
October 30, 1973 


Of the three problems cited by Mr. 
Gershenson, this committee concerned 
itself with the first and the third. In 
the process, a critical examination of 
the entire recruitment process, past 
and present, was made. In our view, 
two serious errors in judgment on the 
part of top-level management con- 
tributed to the problem: 

1. The decision to freeze the em- 
ployment of typing, stenographic, and 
secretarial personnel in the Civil 
Service system in 1969 and _ subse- 
quent years which permitted the in- 
take of only a trickle instead of a 
steady stream of candidates; and 

2. The gradual cutback of full- 
time staff in the Recruitment Branch 
from 24 in 1968 to a low of 11 in 
1974 where it remains today. 

When the Recruitment Branch was 
directed to return to a level of recruit- 
ment that would assure a_ steady 
stream of recruits, there was insuffi- 
cient time to reopen recruiting sources, 


to publicize our requirements, and 
thus to recruit quality level appli- 
cants. Accordingly, the talent that was 
available for hiring, although meet- 
ing minimum Civil Service standards, 
certainly did not meet the higher 
standards the Department required. 
What is more, the vacancy rate was 
so high that individuals who had al- 
ready been hired to do less intellec- 
tually demanding work, and who 
were already in the Department, were 
suddenly the only persons available 
for higher level positions. (A disas- 
trous try at placing Foreign Service 
secretaries in Departmental positions 
as a “first tour” was abandoned after 
two résignations and complaints con- 
tinued to mount.) Again, although 
these individuals met the minimum 
standards, they did not meet the 
higher level standards of their prede- 
cessors. Training, while of some help, 
was not able to fill the void since many 
of these individuals were seriously 
handicapped in terms of higher level 
verbal skills which are required for 
many of the mid-level and higher 
level secretarial positions to which 
they were assigned. 

The result was frustration on the 
part of many supervisors and bitter- 
ness on the part of many secretaries— 
neither of them having perceived pre- 
cisely the reasons for the dilemma in 
which they found themselves. 

So far as Foreign Service recruit- 
ment was concerned the intake of sec- 
retaries remained steady and the 
standards—higher to begin with— 
assured both an acceptable quantity 
and quality. 

By the spring of 1974, the Recruit- 
ment Branch had raised its standards 
for Civil Service candidates to assure 
that only those with higher level 
verbal and clerical scores were se- 
lected. The development of a non- 
sensitive Pre-Assignments Pool for 
Civil Service employees in fiscal year 
1973 helped as well to assure the em- 
ployment of highly qualified candi- 
dates. Since the Pool was instituted 
some 171 recruits have started their 
Departmental careers there while 
awaiting completion of their full field 
investigations. Three resigned when 
confronted with adverse information 
which was developed during the 
course of their investigations. 


Looking to the future, we see the 
development of more word-processing 
centers throughout the Department 
and at posts overseas. The newer and 
higher standards being used by the 
Recruitment Branch for Civil Serv- 
ice employees and the present stand- 
ards for Foreign Service secretaries 
should satisfy the Department’s needs 
for the next five to ten years. Cer- 
tainly, there is ample recognition of 
the higher verbal skills required of 
individuals who will be using auto- 
matic dictating machines which are 
seen as an integral part of the word- 
processing systems which have devel- 
oped and will continue to develop in 
the Department and abroad. 

At the same time, “word origina- 
tors” will be expected to acquire the 
skills required to dictate (three times 
faster than to a secretary and six times 
faster than writing their material in 
longhand) and to use new time-sav- 
ing dictating systems. 

Altogether the Committee on Re- 
cruitment is making 15 recommenda- 
tions. Capsulized here, they are: 


1. Increase the full-time comple- 
ment of the Recruitment Branch. 

2. Consider combining State’s re- 
cruitment efforts with those of the 
United States Information Agency 
(USIA) and the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID). 

3. Inform the Recruitment Branch 
at the outset of each fiscal year of 
what the recruitment needs are to 
be. 

4. Never again freeze clerical and 
secretarial intake. 

5. Continue Civil Service appoint- 
ments to the Pre-Assignments Pool. 

6. Resolve the problems associated 
with lengthy clearances. 

7. Increase the support budget for 
recruitment. 

8. Inventory secretarial positions 
in the Department and overseas to 
equalize the workload and reduce 
underutilization. If there are “extra” 
positions, reprogram them to enhance 
the professionalism of secretaries. 

9. Provide more career opportunity 
information in recruiting brochures. 

10. Assure continuing redistribu- 
tion of information on Departmental 
policies on everything from employ- 
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ment to assignment to promotions to 
retirement. 

11. When recommendation 1 is ap- 
proved, employ immediately profes- 
sionally trained writers and publicists 
t> assist in improving recruitment 
efforts. 

12. Assure that new Civil Service 
employees are released by supervisors 
to attend the Department’s orienta- 
tion program. 

13. Provide a counseling service for 
newly arrived employees. 

14. Enlarge current temporary hous- 
ing facilities and make them available 
to newly arriving employees. Meet 
new employees. 

15. Provide training to supervisors 
at every level on how best to utilize 
the services of typing, stenographic, 
and secretarial personnel. 

Finally, the committee made two 
other observations: 

1. Management needs to improve 
the overall coordination in and among 
various areas of the Office of Per- 
sonnel. 

2. Management needs to commit 
resources to carry out policies which 
will enhance the professional role of 
the secretary while at the same time 
identifying and changing attitudes of 
all employees to assure that every per- 
son counts. 


INTRODUCTION 


Given the charge to the Task Force, 
and the problems which we perceived 
as a committee—ranging from ques- 
tions concerning the quality, quantity, 
and timeliness of recruitment efforts 
to qualification standards, the impact 
of private industry and technology on 
the Department’s secretarial work 
force, and how competitive we might 
be with other Foreign Affairs agen- 
cies such as the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) and the United States 
Information Agency (USIA)—this 
committee immediately set about its 
job holding regular meetings, calling 
upon specialists, visiting offsite, and 
discussing a wide range of subjects 
which were outlined at the outset of 
our deliberations. 

In addition to those members of 
the Task Force who were assigned to 
this committee, three more persons 
were invited to become members. 
Durimg the course of our delibera- 
tions, alternates were also added. One 
committee member was able to at- 
tend only a few of the sessions and 
then only for limited periods of time. 
The and, insofar as it was 
possible, the alternates, have reviewed 
the final draft of this report and its 
recommendations and are, in the 
main, in agreement. 


STATUS OF RECRUITMENT 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


Current policy 


The Department’s policy is to re- 
cruit and select for appointment the 
best qualified secretarial personnel 
available without regard to race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, 
politics, marital status, or physical 
handicaps which do not prevent the 
performance of assigned duties. 

For appointment to Civil Service 
positions, the Department uses Civil 
Service Commission standards. Since 
the spring of 1974, it has been em- 
ploying for typing, stenographic, and 
secretarial positions (those positions 
in the 9280, 9281 and 9282 series with 
which this Task Force is concerned) 
those persons whose competitive scores 
are above the CSC qualification stand- 
ards, usually at grades GS-3 through 
GS-5. Greater attention is being paid 
to the verbal scores attained by can- 
didates than ever before and only 
those with good to excellent scores 
are considered. It is recognized that 
although candidates with lower verbal 
scores could fill many of the Depart- 
ment’s vacancies, especially in the 
lower graded routine positions, even- 
tually these individuals hope to move 
into higher level positions in the De- 
partment. To be able to do so, and to 


do so successfully, means that they 
need high verbal capabilities and other 
skills with which to do more intellec- 
tually demanding work. 

For appointment to Foreign Service 
positions, the Department develops 


and maintains its own standards. 
These standards are very high and 
for the most part have produced a 
cadre of highly qualified secretaries 
second to none in the Government or 
the private sector. 


Historical perspective 
Civil Service employees 

During one period, fiscal years 
1970-73, the on-again, off-again 
freezes on hiring clerical and secre- 
tarial staff led to serious dislocations 
in the recruitment effort. As a result 
of these freezes the Department had 
to resort to appointing some Civil 
Service clerk-typists at the GS-2 level 
in order to fulfill its job vacancy de- 
mands. And, because there was in- 
sufficient time to reopen recruiting 
sources, to publicize the Department’s 
requirements, and thus to recruit 
quality level applicants, the seeds of 
some of the typing and secretarial 
problems which later developed were 
sown. It was at this time, too, that 
individuals with minimum qualifica- 


tions were brought into the system at 
the GS-3 and GS-4 levels. Let’s see 
what problems were created as the 
result of freezing and unfreezing the 
employment of clerical and secretarial 
personnel : 

First, we must keep in mind that 
the Department regularly recruits for 
candidates to fill positions ranging 
from GS-2 clerk-typists to GS-5 or 
even sometimes GS-6 secretaries. 

Second, timing is an important fac- 
tor in hiring. When management re- 
moved the freeze on clerical and sec- 
retarial hiring, those candidates who 
had not been attracted to positions 
in other agencies were offered ap- 
pointments to the Department. These 
appointees were not the best quali- 
fied applicants, yet, they were, in fact, 
the best available from those remain- 
ing for our consideration. What is 
more, they met the minimum Civil 
Service standards so far as verbal and 
clerical scores were concerned. Un- 
fortunately, they were not adequately 
prepared to handle some of the posi- 
tions into which they were put. So 
anxious were some supervisors to have 
staff that they contributed to the prob- 
lem by such exhortations as, “Just 
get me someone to answer the phone!” 

Third, durimg the period of the 
employment freeze, when normal at- 
trition was taking place, the only per- 
sons available for the higher level 
positions in the Department were 
those individuals who were already 
“in the system.” Many of these in- 
dividuals, who had been hired in pre- 
vious years for work in offices where 
only basic clerical skills were essential, 
began to move upward in the absence 
of qualified competition in the De- 
partmental service. 

Fourth, in talks with Dr. Jessie 
Colson of FSI, and in reviewing the 
statistical information maintained on 
individuals who participate in the 
Communications and Skills programs 
of the Foreign Service Institute, it is 
clear that there are a number of em- 
ployees (out of the current 1,025 
Civil Service employees in the series 
with which this Task Force is con- 
cerned) who may never meet the 
qualification standards required for 
higher level positions. 

On the other hand, the courses of- 
fered have improved the skills of many 
employees who believe that the train- 
ing they have received was of help. 
This statement is based on responses 
to one of the questions in the ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to secretaries 
throughout the Department as well as 
overseas. (Some 840 individuals re- 
sponded: 304 Civil Service, 532 For- 
eign Service, and 4 who gave no in- 
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Civil Service requirements for 
secretaries, stenographers, 
and typists 


General qualifications 
An American citizen 
High school graduate or equivalent 


At least 18 years of age (16 years if 
a resident of the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area) 


In good health 


Able to pass a U.S. Civil Service 
Commission clerk-stenographer or 
clerk-typist examination 


Must undergo a thorough background 
investigation 


GS-2 Clerk-typist ($5,996) or 
GS-3 Clerk-steno ($6,764) 


High school graduate or 6 months of 
appropriate experience 


GS-3 Clerk-typist ($6,764) or 
GS-4 Clerk-steno ($7,596) 


1 year of business school or college 
or 1 year of appropriate experience 
or a combination of both. 


GS-4 Clerk-typist ($7,596) or 
GS-5 Clerk-steno ($8,500) 


2 years of business school or college 
or 2 years of appropriate experience 
or a combination of both 


dication of their service. As of Sep- 
tember 16, 1974, there were 1,025 
Civil Service and 1,227 Foreign Serv- 
ice employees on the rolls in the cate- 
gories we are studying. When asked 
to evaluate the training they had re- 
ceived, the respondents replied: 


Value of Training 
Helped a lot 

Helped a fair amount 
Was of little help 


Respondent* 
185 
165 
152 
Was of no help 30 


*The numbers of Civil Service and For- 
eign Service respondents are not available; 
114 never requested training, 189 did not 
answer this question. 


A fifth point—somewhat tangential 
to the subject—needs to be men- 
tioned. There was considerable dis- 
cussion in Our committee and with 
Ambassador Alfred Puhan (Chair- 
man of the Task Force) on whether 
or not the Department has a respon- 
sibility to employ candidates who come 
from the District of Columbia—many 
of whom do not have very high verbal 
scores. It was asserted by some that 
such candidates could be trained 
through the Department’s programs at 
FSI. In fact, these advocates (and 
outside the Department they include 


both racially and ethnically oriented 
groups) argue that because the Fed- 
eral City is the principal employer in 
the area, the Department, as well as 
other Government agencies, has an 
obligation to hire local recruits. Ex- 
perience has shown that many new 
employees who arrive with marginal 
verbal skills have been able to elevate 
them through training and with the 
help of interested supervisors. Some 
have become first-class secretaries— 
unfortunately, others have not, as we 
have seen. : 

Another view is that the Depart- 
ment, since it represents the entire 
United States in its role of foreign 
policy adviser to the President, ought 
to have a work force that is as widely 
representative of the United States 
as possible. The chart below reflects 
recent trends in hiring. With the con- 
tinued use of a Pre-Assignments Pool 
(discussed later), it should be pos- 
sible to have more regional represen- 
tation among Civil Service employees 
as is already the case in the Foreign 
Service. Of the 115 secretaries (typists 
and stenographers) who entered on 
duty in FY 74, the state of residence 
for these new employees was as fol- 
lows: 


Alabama 

California 

Delaware 

Dist. of 

Columbia 31 

Florida 2 

Georgia 2 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 1 
2 
1 
3 
3 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
N. Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
S. Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Virginia 
Wyoming 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 1 
Massachusetts 


nN 
CO ee OO NO OO 


From the above statistics, it is clear 
that the majority of recruits come 
from the District, Maryland, and 
Virginia—a number of whom came 
criginally from other states. It is clear, 
too, that recruitment obviously has 
not been limited only to the greater 
Washington area. 

Another aspect to the overall prob- 
lem we have been discussing is that 
there are positions in the Depart- 
ment—positions important to its func- 
tioning—which are so limited in scope 
as to require only minimal skills. 

The question of whether to hire in- 
dividuals with minimum skills to per- 
form certain types of positions (which 
by their very nature will limit upward 
mobility) needs to be weighed against 
the question of job satisfaction for the 
individual at the outset versus his or 
her potential for higher level respon- 
sibility. The law of satiety is at work 
here—we are never satisfied with 
what we have and always want more. 
Individuals with minimum skills are 


as prone to this law as are those with 
higher level skills. The problem de- 
velops, of course, when the person 
with minimum skills wants to move 
to higher levels. We see no easy an- 
swer to the question posed. 

In summary, and to return to the 
main point of this section, we believe 
it was the movement of less qualified 
individuals into positions which had 
formerly been held by more highly 
qualified and skilled secretaries that 
gave rise to assertions by some officers 
that their secretaries were inade- 
quately prepared to perform their 
duties. In all honesty, we must say 
that a number of questionnaires that 
we reviewed reflected a degree of 
illiteracy that is unacceptable in a 
Department whose work requires the 
ultimate in the use of the English 
language. (One could say that some 
secretaries, from their own pens or 
typewriters, confirmed the assertions 
of their critics. ) 

We hasten to observe as well that 
recent studies show a large number of 
entering college students, and even 
some who have graduated, are lacking 
in verbal virtuosity. Some scholars be- 
lieve the effects of an audio-oriented 
world (from radio to rock to tele- 
vision) are making our younger gen- 
eration less aware of the written word. 
And this problem is compounded 
even more because of our Nation’s 
multiracial and multilingual heritage 
which encourages the use of one lan- 
guage at home or in school yet im- 
poses the standards of another lan- 
guage at work. 

Finally, let it be noted that offi- 
cers—at all levels—today, as in the 
past, make grammatical and spelling 
mistakes themselves. If there is any 
doubt, ask S/S! 


Foreign Service employees 

In spite of the vagaries and vicis- 
situdes of “Life and Times in the 
Foreign Service,” the Department has 
been able to attract a remarkably 
skilled and dedicated corps of secre- 
taries—not without some “losers,” but 
for the most part “winners.” At the 
same time, the Department’s reputa- 
tion for veracity over the years has 
suffered due to changes relating to 
employment policies as well as to mis- 
understandings on the part of poten- 
tial employees. 

Many of our Foreign Service sec- 
retaries remember “the olden days” 
when they started at the FSS-13 and 
12 levels and worked their way up. 
Then the law was changed and entry 
levels for secretaries under new grade 
designations became FSS—10, 9, or 8. 

An example of a commitment made 
and then “broken” occurred in 1972. 
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Recruiters and personnel counselors 
got the blame (and secretaries are 
still blaming them), but “manage- 
ment” made the decision forcing the 
Employment Division to “carry out” 
orders. While the number of employ- 
ees involved was small (17), the re- 
sults were devastating and were the 
subject of a number of comments to 
the Task Force. 

Here are the facts. In order to fill 
some Departmental secretarial vacan- 
cies, a group of 17 new recruits at the 
FSS-10 and FSS~9 levels were as- 
signed to fill vacancies in the Depart- 
ment for two years with the possibility 
of going to the field after completion 
of one year and with the assurance in 
writing, “Should conditions change 
and overseas positions become avail- 
able, those serving in Washington will 
receive first consideration for posting 
abroad.” This decision to employ For- 
eign Service secretaries in Washington 
on a first tour was made by the then 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice and the Director of Personne] be- 
cause of the secretarial shortage in 
the Department due to the effects of 
the employment freeze. 

The 17 secretaries entered on duty 
in September and October 1972. As 
noted above, all were at the FSS—10 
and FSS-9 levels. At the same time 
a group of other recruits at the FSS— 
8 level (some with up to 15 or 20 
years’ experience) also entered on 
duty and were immediately assigned 
overseas. Disquieting as this action 
was to the less experienced recruits, 
they accepted it. By December, how- 
ever, it was clear from a “Frontpage,” 
which had been seen by some of the 
new recruits that even newer recruits 
at their levels (10 and 9) were being 
assigned directly overseas as of Jan- 
uary 1973. The September and Oc- 
tober recruits expressed the belief that 
the Department was not keeping faith 
with them and that they were not in 
fact being given “first consideration” 
for assignments abroad. 

The matter was resolved (after two 
resignations, by allowing those secre- 
taries who wanted to be, to be as- 
signed abroad immediately. Most of 
them suffered financially in two ways: 
(1) they did not receive the per diem 
and other allowances they might have 
had had they gone directly overseas, 
and (2) many forfeited security on 
telephones and on rent when they 
broke their leases. 

We report this incident for two 
reasons: (1) it has been blown all 
out of proportion and we believe it is 
important that the facts be set forth, 
and (2) we hope that by citing this 
incident the matter will now be laid 
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to rest and the Department—no mat- 
ter how hard pressed it may be for 
secretaries to serve in the Depart- 
ment—will recognize that Foreign 
Service secretaries are recruited with 
the expectation of serving overseas 
immediately. (A corollary to all of 
this is expressed below in Recommen- 
dation 4: that recruitment of secre- 
taries whether they be Civil Service 
or Foreign Service never be frozen 
again. ) 


There is another category of For-: 


eign Service secretary, namely those 
who are available primarily for 
domestic or Departmental Service 
(DES) only. Under an attempt in the 
mid-60’s to bring about a single per- 
sonnel service, many secretaries who 
might otherwise have come to the De- 
partment as Civil Service employees 
were brought in as Foreign Service 
(DES) employees.* Civil Service em- 
ployees were also encouraged to con- 
vert to this category and many for- 
mer worldwide available FSS secre- 
taries converted. At the present time 
there are but a small number of these 
employees in the Department and no 
more appointments are being made 
to this category. 


The process of recruiting 
The who and the where 


In recruiting for appointments to 
both services, the Employment Di- 


vision publishes recruitment litera- 
ture, publicizes employment needs, 
develops personal and written con- 
tacts with applicants, and conducts 
planned recruiting trips throughout 
the United States. For about three 
years in the early 1960’s, a recruiting 
officer was permanently stationed in 
each of five major cities around the 
country: Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta and San Francisco. 
Except for this venture, the Employ- 
ment Division, since its inception as 
a separate entity in 1952, has func- 
tioned from a central office in Wash- 
ington. 

Secretarial recruitment (as well as 
other “support staff” recruitment) is 
conducted by the Recruitment Branch 
of the Employment Division. Sources 
for staff support recruitment are 
these: 

—Write-in: 40 percent are derived 
from correspondence initiated by ap- 
plicants, most of whom are stimulated 
by the Department’s recruiting ac- 
tivities. 

—Walk-in: 15 percent apply for 


*There are 43 FSS(DES) secretaries in 
the Department; 37 under Code 9280 and 
6 under Code 9281. Their ranks are: 
FSS-3, 3; FSS-4, 7; FSS-5, 7; FSS-6, 12; 
FSS-7, 13; FSS-8, 1. 


Foreign Service requirements 
for secretaries 


General qualifications 


An American citizen. If married, 
spouse must also be an American 
citizen. 


At least 21 years of age 
High school graduate or equivalent 


Applicant and dependents must pass 
medical examinations 


Available for assignment anywhere in 
the world, including Washington, D.C. 


Able to pass performance and clerical 
tests administered by a U.S. Civil 
Service Commission examiner 


Must undergo a thorough background 
investigation 


Dictation at 80 wpm; typing at 40 wpm 


FSS—10 ($7,596) 


Minimum of 1 year of continuous 
general office experience and 

1 year of continuous office experience 
using shorthand. 


Experience must have been gained 
within the 3 years immediately 
preceding date of application. 


FSS-9 ($8,473) 


Minimum of 2 years of continuous 
general office experience and 

2 years of continuous office experience 
using shorthand. 


Experience must have been gained 
within the 5 years immediately 
preceding date of application. 


Note: Although education beyond high 
school may be substituted for the 
general office work experience, a 
minimum of 1 year of continuous actual 
shorthand experience (2 years for 
FSS—9) is required. 


FSS-8 ($9,450) 


Minimum of 6 years of substantially 
continuous employment in more 
responsible secretarial positions using 
shorthand. All of this experience 

must have been gained within 7 years 
immediately preceding the date of 
application. 


employment through the Employment 
Information Office in Main State. 

—Field Recruitment: 30 percent 
result from personal recruitment, pri- 
marily in major cities throughout the 
country. 

—Civil Service Commission Regis- 
ter System: 15 percent result from 
the CSC register system. 
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Publicity as the cornerstone 

Recruitment publicity is the key to 
the majority of applicants for the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service. 
This publicity takes the form of 
pamphlets, one-sheet flyers, newspaper 
articles, public service TV and radio 
spots (as well as interviews on local 
radio and TV stations), and paid ad- 
vertisements in newspapers and se- 
lected ines. 

In this connection, the Recruitment 
Branch has been criticized in the past 
for appearing to stress the recruitment 
of Foreign Service over Civil Service 
employees. The fact is that the greater 
“play” given to the Foreign Service 
is a necessity. The whole idea of the 
Foreign Service attracts the media 
and thus provides the Department 
with uncounted free publicity in the 
form of public service announcements 
on radio and TV all across the coun- 
try, as well as on radio “talk shows” 
and TV interview programs. Were 
the Department to pay for its radio 
and TV spots, the budget for this 
purpose alone could easily run as high 
as several hundred thousand dollars 
a year. (As mentioned elsewhere CIA 
pays for all its advertising on radio, 
TV, in magazines and newspapers.) 

What is more, once the Foreign 
Service “hook” has been bitten, our 
recruiters—and they include both For- 
eign Service and Civil Service employ- 
ees who have had experience abroad 
and at home—exploit the opportuni- 
ties they have to the fullest, mention- 
ing opportunities for employment in 
Washington as well as overseas. 

Although the number of Civil Serv- 
ice employees coming from outside 
the metropolitan Washington area has 
beer smaller than some believe it 
should be, it is increasing—thanks to 
a number of reasons, among them: 
greater effort on the part of the re- 
cruitment staff to persuade out-of- 
towners, and the ability to bring Civil 
Service candidates into a Pre-Assign- 
ments Pool. 

Critics who believe that the Re- 
cruitment Branch “favors” the For- 
eign Service should keep in mind, too, 
that the Department is but one of a 
smail number of agencies which hires 
for overseas work. Every agency of 
the Government, on the other hand, 
hires Civil Service employees and 
thus, on the Civil Service side, we are 
but one of many competing for candi- 
dates—many of whom are reluctant to 
move to an area notorious for its high 
crime rate. Interestingly enough, some 
young Civil Service candidates are 
able to persuade their families that 
work with the Department is feasible 
because so many of the Department’s 


Number of recruitment employees and staff support and 


secretarial apointments, 1968-74 


Recruitment Branch 
Temporary’ 


Full-time 

24 

23 

22 

18 

14 

14 
1974 1l 10 
1975 11 4 


Staff support Secretarial 
appointments ? appointments 
442 292 
462 340 
292 211 
300 235 
153 126 
286 216 
441 328 
(770) goal 139° 


' Temporary detailees include Foreign Service Staff and Civil Service employees 
who have been made available for periods ranging from several weeks to several 
months. With few exceptions they have not had previous personnel experience and 
they are different individuals each year. One, a Civil Service “Mustang,” was selected 
for a permanent position in the Recruitment Branch. Data are not available for the 


years 1968-72. 


2 The foregoing figures do not include temporary appointments ranging up to 700 


in these fiscal years. 
3? Scheduled as of 12/2/74. 


18 annexes are in Virginia. Having 
personally talked to several people in 
the Pre-Assignments Pool, we find this 
statement to be accurate. In addition, 
many of the new employees are living 
in Rosslyn or other parts of Arlington. 


Personnel available for recruiting 


During the current fiscal year there 
have been no personnel at all in the 
Recruitment Publicity Section. Thus, 
hard-pressed recruiters (who are not 
trained publicity writers) have been 
writing and placing their own ma- 
terials. Some help from persons de- 
tailed to the Branch has been avail- 
able—but these individuals have not 
been professionally trained, nor have 
their main professional interests nec- 
essarily been in the field of personnel. 

An accompanying table reflects the 
number of Recruitment Branch em- 
P h full-time and, for the 
period 1973-1975, temporary detail- 
ees; the number of staff support ap- 
pointments; and the number of sec- 
retarial appointments made since fis- 
cal year 1968. 

The reductions in intake in FY 70, 
71, and 72 reflected Government-wide 
efforts to reduce Federal employment 
and the “employment freezes” which 
accompanied these efforts. Just as the 
bureau executive directors and the 
head of the Civil Service Counseling 
and Assignments Division were op- 
posed to freezes on hiring budget and 
fiscal as well as communications per- 
sonnel, they also advised against cut- 
ting off clerical hiring during this 
period. Their recommendations went 
unheeded. The “secretarial crisis of 
1973,” detailed in the Gershenson 
Study, was the result of the ill-advised 


management decision to cut off vir- 
tually all clerical hiring from July 
1969 until mid-1972. And equally 
critical was the decision to cut the 
size of the PER Employment Division. 

When the Department began to up 
its demand for more staff support per- 
sonnel, the baby boom of the late 
1950’s burst and the pool of skilled 
talent became smaller than ever be- 
fore. In effect, a more skillful job of 
recruitment was required, but the 
number of qualified people to do it 
had been halved. We believe this 
shortage of qualified people contrib- 
uted to the lowered quality of the in- 
take of new clerical help since they 
were unable to expend the resources 
to ferret out better qualified candi- 
dates. 

Today with still only eleven ful- 
time staff employees in the four key 
sections (three, really, since there are 
none in publicity), the goal for re- 
cruiting and employing support staff 
personnel is 713! 

In mid-October—to meet the 713- 
person goal, recruiting efforts had al- 
ready been conducted in four large 
cities and similar activities were 
planned in fifteen more. Paid adver- 
tismg had been inserted in major 
newspapers in the Washington area 
and nationwide. Recruitment bro- 
chures for Foreign Service and Civil 
Service secretarial personnel (and 
Communications and Records Assist- 
ants) have been revised and will have 
been published shortly after the end 
of calendar year 1974. In fact, recruit- 
ing takes place all year long. In local 
high schools, however, the counselors 
and teachers will not allow recruiters 
to visit until December at the earliest. 
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They claim that in September stu- 
dents have not yet focused on “the 
next steps” and furthermore are not 
prepared that early to take the re- 
quired Civil Service examinations. 
A recent program, “a new school 
graduate recruitment program for FY 
75,” has been developed by the Spe- 
cial Projects Section of the Recruit- 
ment Branch. Letters were written to 
1,872 business schools and colleges 
throughout the country. Offers to visit 
personally some 255 of these schools 
located in the major cities in which 
general recruiting is being conducted 
have been made. Response to this 
program has been good and campus 
recruiting had already taken place in 
Pittsburgh and Chicago in the fall. 
From all of the above it is clear 
what our first recommendation will 


@ Recommendation 1: Immediate 
and urgent attention should be given 
to increasing the full-time comple- 
ment of the Recruitment Branch of 
the Employment Division. “Make do” 
personnel, as willing as they may be, 
cannot be expected to do the job re- 
quired by fully qualified professional 
personnel and publicity specialists. 


Other factors in recruitment 


Aside from the need for sufficient 
professionally qualified personnel to 
handle recruitment, other factors 
also play an important part in as- 
suring high-quality secretarial person- 
nel when and where we want them. 
These are: 

—an ability to make a job commit- 
ment soon after the time of interview; 

—reduction of the time required for 
security and medical clearances; 

—recognition that assignment, pro- 
motion, and developmental (including 
language training) policies play an 
important role in attracting highly 
qualified personnel ; 

—recognition that women—the 
source from which have come the 
overwhelming majority of secretaries 
in the past—are being attracted to 
higher paying positions formerly con- 
sidered “men’s jobs.” 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES AND THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR 


USIA and CIA... 
Competitors? 

Two agencies, both in the foreign 
affairs field and having needs similar 
to ours, were approached to deter- 
mine what their experience had been 
in recruiting and employing secre- 
taries. Although the United States In- 
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formation Agency (USIA) utilizes re- 
cruiting methods similar to those of 
State, it is difficult to draw parallel 
comparisons because of the signifi- 
cantly smaller size of appointments 
made by USIA. Also, the USIA prac- 
tice of appointing the majority of 
Civil Service secretarial employees 
during the months of June and July 
does not lend itself to comparative 
evaluations. The Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) recruitment function 
is similar to that of State in size of 
secretarial work force appointments, 
requirements and some _ recruiting 
methods. However, CIA reportedly 
does not, routinely, appoint secre- 
tarial personnel for immediate assign- 
ment overseas. 

So far as out-of-town recruiting is 
concerned, State needs about six 
weeks’ leadtime to: 1) set up inter- 
viewing sites, 2) arrange for radio 
and TV coverage, 3) place paid ad- 
vertisements in local papers and mag- 
azines, and 4) complete all the other 
logistical requirements. 

“Kits” of materials used in a recent 
recruiting campaign for the New York 
Metropolitan area were examined. 
There is extensive coverage through- 
out the area in spite of the fact that 
the staff, minus any publicity person- 
nel, must prepare all these materials 
for mailing and then do the follow-up 
work by telephone. Other materials: 
“Thank you” notes and a letter of 
confirmation to Civil Service appoint- 
ees were also examined. CIA, on the 
other hand, requires much less lead- 
time for out-of-town recruiting since 
they use paid advertising extensively 
which does not require the “self-help 
activity” State recruiters use because 
of its curtailed staff and budget. What 
is more, CIA has recruiting officers 
permanently stationed in ten major 
cities. 

There was discussion among mem- 
bers of the committee concerning 
possible joint efforts to recruit with 
CIA to maximize the use of their ten 
permanent centers. The idea was re- 
jected. A more viable idea would 
appear to be that of joint recruiting 
efforts which could be undertaken by 
State, USIA, and AID. 

@ Recommendation 2: The De- 
partment should explore the feasibil- 
ity of combining its efforts in the field 
with USIA and AID, and possibly 
making use of State’s own out-of- 
town offices (regional security offices, 
passport offices, and reception cen- 
ters). 


The problem of leadtime 


In terms of applicant leadtime, 
State and CIA experiences are ap- 


proximately the same. Application 
forms required by both agencies are 
voluminous and require detailed in- 
formation from applicants, particu- 
larly for questions involving security 
clearances. A period of from four to 
six weeks may ensue between the 
point of initial contact with an appli- 
cant and receipt of a complete and 
accurate application. Completion of 
security clearances in State has been 
increasing from an average of three 
to four months; similar clearances in 
CIA require four to six months, Of- 
fers of appointments are usually made 
within a few days after receipt of 
security clearances, and entrance on 
duty normally occurs within two 
weeks for Washington-based employ- 
ees in both agencies. 

In summary, the actual time for 
CIA between first contact with the 
applicant and entrance on duty is ap- 
proximately eight months; for State 
it is approximately six months. For- 
eign Service appointees in State, how- 
ever, usually require three to six 
weeks after clearance because of the 
applicants’ need to prepare for leav- 
ing the country. 


The private sector . . . more 
attractive than government? 


So far as competition with private 
firms is concerned, while the Com- 
mittee on Private Industry, Technol- 
ogy and the Secretary has no doubt 
looked into this matter in consider- 
able detail, we were able to benefit 
from information obtained by a mem- 
ber of our committee who, in a joint 
committee capacity, consulted with 
three leading business organizations. 

In comparison with these three or- 
ganizations (which no doubt are rep- 
resentative of a major share of the 
private sector), the Department is 
certainly more competitive in terms 
of salary and in our view even in the 
challenge and content of the work in- 
volved. Our ability to make early job 
commitments for younger candidates 
—at least on the Civil Service side— 
is better than the private sector 
(thanks to the Pre-Assignments Pool). 

Readers will probably conclude, as 
we did, that except for the question 
of security clearances, we can be and 
in fact are as competitive as the 
private sector. 

What is more, the Department has 
already recognized and is doing some- 
thing about the problems which some 
private organizations appear to be 
only now discovering! 


The report of the Committee on 


Recruitment will be concluded in next 
month’s NEWSLETTER. 
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Ingersoll Asks Women To Use Their Power 
And Abilities in Foreign Policy Process 


On May 15 Deputy Secretary Ro- 
bert S. Ingersoll addressed the Nation- 
al Commission for the Observance of 
International Women’s Year. Ex- 
cerpts from his remarks follow: 


Today’s meeting comes at a mo- 
ment of significant challenge—and 
opportunity—for American foreign 
policy. In the wake of recent setbacks 
in Southeast Asia, in a period of in- 
creasing global interdependence, and 
at a time when our efforts to bring 
a just and lasting peace to the Mid- 
dle East are encountering difficult 
obstacles, the United States is called 
upon to develop a strategy for the 
future. It is imperative that this na- 
tion, which remains the most power- 
ful, technologically advanced, and 
compassionate in the world, move 
quickly to define where we want to 
go in the international arena, and 
how we want to get there. 

The United States cannot, at this 
critical juncture in our history, afford 
a foreign policy of disinterest or dis- 
illusion. Despite the complexity, and 
apparent intractability of many inter- 
national issues, despite the disappoint- 
ments of the past and the divisiveness 
engendered by our Viet-Nam experi- 


ence, we must resist the impulse to 
turn inward. 

We face a foreign policy agenda 
of vital importance to every Ameri- 
can. We must continue to cope with 
the traditional concerns of foreign 
affairs: the process of detente with 
the Soviet Union, regional conflicts 
in such areas as the Middle East and 
Cyprus, potentially destabilizing sit- 
uations on the southern flank of 
NATO. At the same time this nation 
must address—urgently and seriously 
—future problems of concern to all 
nations. 

These are the issues of interdepen- 
dence: an assured supply of energy 
at a reasonable price, continued ac- 
cess to vital commodities at prices 
fair to both producer and consumer, 
averting starvation, developing ocean 
resources, and resolving divergent in- 
terests of developed and developing 
nations. These problems cannot be 
solved by one or even several nations, 
but they must be solved. The leader- 
ship and imagination the United 
States brings to the task will be cru- 
cial in determining whether the glo- 
bal community has the will, and the 
resolve, to confront the challenges of 
the coming decade. 


MIAMI—Cultural Exchange Grantee Mrs. Naffissa Abbassi, from Afghanistan, second 
from right, receives a ceremonial fountain pen and the Key to the City of Miami 
from Commissioner Rose Gordon, second from left, at a dinner celebrating Inter- 
national Women’s Year. Looking on are Reggie Marsch, Aide to Representative 
Claude Pepper (D-Fla.), left, and Faith Harkey, Program Officer at CU’s Miami Recep- 
tion Center. Mrs. Abbassi, the honored guest, addressed the gathering on past and 
present status of women in Afghanistan. 
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As you can see, there is work to be 
done in the field of international af- 
fairs. Viet-Nam does not, and cannot, 
signal an American retreat from re- 
sponsibility. We should seek to learn 
from that experience, reassess our 
goals, determine the price we are 
willing to pay to achieve them, and 
the strategy we will employ to that 
end. But, in the final analysis, our 
objective must be a new sense of 
national cohesiveness and a determi- 
nation to get on with our work. Walk- 
ing away from our international 
obligations is not a constructive re- 
sponse to the present situation. 

America can best meet the require- 
ments of a changing international 
order from a position of unity and 
national purpose. We must be frank 
to admit that the consensus on for- 
eign policy issues which served us so 
well in the two decades following 
World War II has eroded almost be- 
yond recognition. A broad national 
understanding on foreign policy goals 
and strategy can only be achieved 
through debate of the issues. And, 
obviously, no foreign policy can suc- 
ceed in the face of public disinterest or 
active opposition. We must begin 
now to heighten public awareness of 
foreign policy options, to talk out the 
issues and reach a consensus on ob- 
jectives. 

Fifty-three percent of the Ameri- 
can population is female: 52 percent 
of the voters in the last Presidential 
election were women. You, as Ameri- 
can women, have a vital, indispens- 
able role to play in helping this 
nation redefine its foreign policy aims 
and, once they are discussed and de- 
bated, to help rally broad public sup- 
port for these goals. The fact that the 
challenges to our foreign policy, as 
I have outlined, occur during Inter- 
national Women’s Year gives a 
special significance to your task. 

To date, the women’s movement 
in the United States has been con- 
cerned primarily with issues of equal 
opportunity, with removing social, 
legal, and economic barriers that 
have acted to the detriment of wo- 
men, and with greater representation 
in public office. Your achievements 
have been impressive and they have 
been welcome. The women of the 
United States have learned to or- 
ganize, to bring pressure to bear on 
the government, and to fight for their 
objectives. With the weight of justice 
and logic on your side, you have 
scored important successes. 

The point I would like to leave 
with you today is that, in addition to 
your traditional objectives, you have 
a concurrent obligation, as American 
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citizens who happen to be women, to 
use your power, your intellect, and 
your organizational abilities in the ser- 
vice of this country. Your votes, your 
lobbying, your proven ability to mob- 
ilize public opinion can be as telling 
in the field of foreign policy as they 
have been in gaining support for the 
Equal Rights Amendment or day- 
care centers. 

I am not asking that you blindly 
support the foreign policy of this or 
any other Administration. Rather, I 
ask the active involvement of the wo- 
men of the United States in the 
foreign policy process. Foreign policy 
is no longer an esoteric science, the 
exclusive preserve of the diplomat 
and scholar. Foreign policy is of di- 
rect concern to every American. It 
impinges on our daily lives in the 
price of gasoline and bread; on the 
length of the lines at the unemploy- 
ment office; on the stability of the 
world order and the security of the 
United States. 

Resilience has always been an at- 
tribute of democracy, particularly 
this democracy. The United States 
has a proud history of bounding back 
from difficult situations, of replacing 
divisiveness with consensus, and of 
responding successfully to challenge. 
The women of America have an in- 
dispensable role to play in this pro- 
cess. We need your concern, your 
active involvement, and _ ultimately 
your support if the United States is 
to respond successfully to the chal- 
lenges of a new world order. 


28-Member American Delegation Named 
For IWY World Conference in Mexico 


The U.S. delegation to the Inter- 
national Women’s Year World Con- 
ference in Mexico City June 19—July 
2 will be led by AID Director Daniel 
Parker, U.S. Delegate to the U.N. 
Patricia Hutar, Jill Ruckelshaus, pre- 
siding officer of the U.S. National 
Commission on the Observance of 
IWY, and former Congresswoman 
Martha W. Griffiths. 

Featured topics of discussion at the 
conference will be greater involve- 
ment of women in strengthening in- 
ternational peace and _ eliminating 
racism and racial discrimination; the 
achievement of equal rights, oppor- 
tunities and_ responsibilities; and 
women’s equal partnership with men 
in social, economic, and political de- 
velopment. 

The 28-member American delega- 
tion will include representatives of 
government, labor, education, the 
League of Women Voters and other 
feminist organizations, and U.S. of- 
ficials with the United Nations. 

Senators Birch Bayh (D., Ind.) and 
Charles H. Percy (R., Ill.) and Con- 
gresswomen Bella Abzug (D., N.Y.) 
and Margaret Heckler (R., Mass.) 
will serve as advisers to the delegation. 

Delegation members from the De- 
partment are Virginia R. Allan, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs; Rita E. Hauser, U.S. Advisory 
Commission for International Educa- 


a 3 “3° 


HONORED—Former FSO Mary Richmond Lock, right, has been chosen as Woman of 
the Year by the Brampton, Ontario, Business and Professional Women’s Club. At- 
tending a ceremony in her honor were, left to right, Helen Mullally, Embassy 
Ottawa; retired FSO Sue Pakis, Cleveland, Ohio; and Mrs. Lock’s brother, Foy H. 


Richmond, of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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tional and Cultural Affairs; Ambas- 
sador to Mexico Joseph J. Jova; Am- 
bassador Barbara M. White, USUN; 
Harrison W. Burgess, Bureau of 
International Organization Affairs 
(IO) ; Catherine S. East, Deputy Co- 
ordinator, IWY Secretariat; Shirley 
B. Hendsch, I10; IWY Coordinator 
Mildred K. Marcy; and Guy A. 
Wiggins, USUN. 


CU Sponsors U.S. Tour 
For 28 Women Leaders 


In one of the major events of 
International Women’s Year in the 
United States, 28 women leaders 
from 24 nations participated during 
May and June in an international 
visitor project sponsored by the De- 
partment of State’s Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. 

Representing countries in every 
geographical region of the globe, the 
women leaders are visiting six major 
American cities during their study 
tour which began in Washington on 
May 10. The project will end June 
19. 

The group was officially welcomed 
in Washington on Monday, May 21, 
by John Richardson, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, and attended recep- 
tions given by the American News- 
paper Women’s Club and the Ameri- 
can Home Economic Associations. 

The women leaders, all of whom 
are actively involved in improving 
the status of women in their respec- 
tive countries were scheduled to visit 
Boston, New York, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Denver and Albuquerque. 
In addition, they will be able to visit 
individually any city of their choice 
to confer with American counterparts 
and enjoy home hospitality with an 
American family. 

In each city the group’s program 
is being prepared by local community 
organizations which are members of 
the National Council for Services to 
International Visitors (COSERV), 
or by the State Department Recep- 
tion Centers in New York and San 
Francisco. 


The National Commission for the 
Observance of International Women’s 
Year held its third meeting in Wash- 
ington June 7. 

Representatives of nongovernment 
organizations were invited to attend 
to exchange views with government 
officials. 





DEPARTMENT ISSUES NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental person- 
nel assigned to other agencies may request 
copies of these or other issuances from the 
Distribution Section of PBR by telephoning 
extension 22536. Recently issued directives 
follow: 


Organization 


The functional statement for the Office 
of the Deputy Director General and Direc- 
tor of Personnel (DG/PER) was revised 
to reflect the current responsibilities of 
DG/PER. (TL:ORG-74) 


Personnel 


A copy of a new or revised local com- 
pensation plan is no longer sent to the 
General Accounting Office, Site Audit 
Group. The group has been withdrawn 
from the Department. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL: PER-397) 

Over 71 posts have been designated as 
unhealthful posts effective June 21, 1974, 
except for Arusha, Tanzania; Asmara, 
Ethiopia; Cairo, Egypt; and Udorn, Thai- 
land, which were effective September 23, 
1974, Posts that have been redesignated as 
unhealthful posts are Belize City, Belize, 
and Manila, Philippines, effective Septem- 
ber 23, 1974; and Recife, Brazil, and Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic, effective 
June 21, 1974. (TL: PER-398) 


Chris Petrow Retires; 


Takes TRW London Post 


Chris G. Petrow, who had been in 
charge of economic and commercial 
affairs at the U.S. Embassy in Paris 
from 1971 until recently, with the 
rank of Minister-Counselor, retired 
from the Foreign Service this month, 
and was named Vice President and 
Managing Director for TRW, Eu- 
rope, Inc., with headquarters in Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Petrow joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1948. Before going to Paris 
he was Country Director for Mexico. 
From 1964 to 1969 he served as head 
of the Economic Section of the Em- 
bassy in Brussels, with the rank of 
Counselor, and for nine months during 
this period he served concurrently as 
Acting Deputy Chief of Mission. Mr. 
Petrow also held assignments in Paler- 
mo, Munich, Budapest, Vienna, Lux- 
embourg and Ciudad Juarez. 

During 1970-71 Mr. Petrow took 
an active role in the Task Force re- 
csmmendations which were embodied 
in “Diplomacy for the ‘70’s.” He won 
a Presidential Management Improve- 
ment Certificate for his work in the 
Department’s management reform 
program. 

TRW Europe, Inc., is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of TRW, Inc., a 
diversified, worldwide corporation. 


The validity of FAMC-669, Participation 
of AID Foreign Service Personnel in the 
Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
System, dated February 14, 1974, and 
FAMC-670, Implementation of New Au- 
thority for Retroactive Promotions and Pay 
Adjustments, dated February 14, 1974, 
have again been extended from May 13, 
1975, to February 13, 1976. (FAMC-697) 

An amendment to FAMC 673, Statutory 
Changes Affecting Administration of An- 
nual Leave, has been issued. 

Authority was delegated to designated 
State officials to determine exigencies of 
the public business and to approve restora- 
tion of forfeited annual leave. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA FAMC-698) 


General 


The Index of Consular Jurisdictions, 2 
FAM 050, Index, has been deleted and its 
contents combined with the revised listing 
of Limits of Consular Districts, 2 FAM 
050, Appendix A. (TL:GEN-169) 

The role of the Mission Disaster Relief 
Officer has been expanded, and there has 
been a considerable shift in responsibilities 
of departments and agencies at Washing- 
ton. (Uniform State/AID TL:GEN-170) 

Effective March 10, 1975, the American 
Consular Agency at Cordoba, Argentina, 
was Officially closed. 

Effective May 1, 1975, the American 
Embassy, at Mexico, D.F., assumed re- 
sponsibility for the immigrant visa work- 
load of the American Consulate at Merida. 
This Consulate will no longer issue immi- 
grant visas. (TL:GEN-171) 

A Consular Agency was established at 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia, on January 19, 1975, 
and on April 7, 1975, Mrs. Marilyn Mc- 
Kenney was officially sworn in as Consular 
Agent. (TL:GEN-172) 


Communications and Records 


The Top Secret Control Symbols listing 
was reissued to reflect changes and addi- 
tions in control symbols. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL:CR-90) 


General Services 


Calcutta, India; Khartoum, Sudan; and 
Tananarive, Madagascar have been added 
to the list of posts which are authorized 
an additional allowance for shipment of 
consumables. 


Asuncion, Paraguay, was deleted from 
the posts that require boxing of motor 
vehicles. 

The designated storage location for La 
Paz, Bolivia was changed from New York 
to Baltimore. Port Moresby, Papua New 
Guinea was added to the list. (Uniform 
State/AID/USIA TL:GS:H-72) 


Garment to ECOSOC Post 


President Ford on May 16 appoint- 
ed Leonard Garment, of Brooklyn, 
as the new U.S. Representative on 
the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council. He succeeds Philip E. Hoff- 
man, whose resignation will be effec- 
tive on a date to be determined. 

Mr. Garment served for five years 
on the White House staff during the 
Nixon and Ford Administrations. 


Amb. Dwight Porter Takes 
Westinghouse Electric Post 


Former Ambassador Dwight J. 
Porter, a career Foreign Service of- 
ficer, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and most recently Permanent 
U.S. Representative to the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency in 
Vienna, has been appointed Director 
of International Government Rela- 
tions of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. His office will be in 
Washington. 

A native of Shawnee, Okla., Mr. 
Porter retired from the Foreign Serv- 
ice last month after more than three 
decades of government service, includ- 
ing a tour as Ambassador to Lebanon. 

He joined the Department of State 
in 1948 as Deputy Director of the 
Displaced Persons Commission and 
later held a succession of State De- 
partment posts in Germany, London 
and Washington before being named 
Coordinator of Hungarian Refugee 
Relief in 1957. The following year he 
served as Special Assistant to the Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State and the 
Under Secretary of State. He was the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Ad- 
ministration under Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson from 1963 to 1965. 

Mr. Porter was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Lebanon in 1965 and served 
there until 1970, when he was as- 
signed to Vienna. 


Robert Dowell Appointed 


To Dravo Algerian Post 

Robert L. Dowell, Jr., a former 
Foreign Service officer, has joined 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, as Di- 
rector of Algerian Affairs in the Inter- 

national Depart- 
ment. Mr. Dow- 
ell’s appointment 
was announced by 
the Department’s 
Executive and Pro- 
fessional Place- 
ment Services. 
Mr. Dowell’s re- 
sponsibilities with 
Dravo, a diversified 
engineering, con- 
Mr. Dowell struction and man- 
ufacturing firm, include the devel- 
opment of new business and con- 
tract negotiation work in Algeria and 
neighboring North African countries. 
He is headquartered in Algiers. 

Mr. Dowell joined the Foreign 
Service in 1964 and held such assign- 
ments as Commercial Officer in Casa- 
blanca, Assistant Commercial At- 
taché in Paris, and Petroleum Officer 
in Iran. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


"S" Area 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer flew to St. Louis, Missouri, on 
May 12 to address the St. Louis 
World Affairs Council. The follow- 
ing day before returning to Washing- 
ton, the Secretary made stops in Jef- 
ferson City and Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Mrs. Kissinger accompanied 
her husband on the trip. Supporting 
staff from the Secretary’s immediate 
office included Alvin Adams, James 
Covey, Jane Rothe and M. Chris 
Vick. 

Secretary Kissinger traveled to Eu- 
rope and Turkey, May 18-24. Mrs. 
Kissinger traveled with her husband 
and accompanying the Secretary 
from his personal staff were James 
Covey, David Gompert, Jacqueline 
Hill and Karlene Knieps. Also travel- 
ling with the Secretary were Ambas- 
sador Robert Anderson of Press Rela- 
tions (S/PRS); Counselor Helmut 
Sonnenfeldt (C); Paul _ Barbian, 
Douglas Kinney, Alan McKee, Janet 
Buechel, Julia Jacobson and Mi- 
chelle Levering of the Secretariat 
Staff (S/S-S); and James Moran of 
the Executive Office (S/S-EX). 

Wesley W. Egan, Jr., formerly of 
the Operations Center (S/S-O), has 
joined the Office of the Secretary (S) 
as a Special Assistant: Gahl L. 
Hodges, formerly of the Secretariat 
Staff (S/S-S), has also joined S. 

On May 14 Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker was presented the 1975 Yale 
Bowl Award for Distinguished Serv- 
ice by the Yale Club of Washington. 
The award was presented by Senator 
Stuart Symington at a reception in 
the Benjamin Franklin Room. The 
Yale Bowl Award is presented each 
year to an alumnus for “distinguished 
achievement and service in the high- 
est tradition of Yale University.” 

Herbert J. Sniro of the Policy 
Planning Staff (S/P) chaired a dis- 
cussion of Ethiopia at the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York on 
April 22. Dr. Spiro participated 
in a conference on the West Euro- 
pean Left, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of State Research Council at 
Airlie House, April 30 to May 2, 
where he chaired the session on 
“Communist Relations with the Non- 
Communist Left.” On May 15, Dr. 
Spiro was an outside examiner of 
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POSTER CHiLD—Secretary Kissinger greets four-year-old Allison Kay Brannon, 1975 
National Poster Child of the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation. The pert blonde, who was 
born with the hereditary disease that affects breathing, digestion and life, is treated 
at the Cystic Fibrosis Center located in the Texas Institute for Rehabilitation and 
Research in Houston. The Foundation’s '75 campaign seeks funds to help carry on 


research to find answers to the disease. 


candidates for the degree of Master 
of Science in Foreign Service at the 
School of Foreign Service of George- 
town University. 

Robert A. Fearey, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary and Coordinator for 


Combating Terrorism (S/CCT), 
spoke at the FBI Academy in Quan- 
tico, Virginia, May 12. On May 14 
he testified before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee. On May 15 
Mr. Fearey addressed the Adminis- 
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WASHINGTON—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations Leamon R. Hunt, right, 
presents a 40-year Length of Service Award to Cari L. Eubank, who is with the 
conference reporting staff of the Language Services Division (OPR/LS), as Mrs. 
Eubank and Theodore H. Leon, Chief of OPR/LS, look on. 


trative Management Society Interna- 
tional Conference in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Douglas Campbell, II, and Mac- 
gavock Reed have been placed on the 
staff of the Interagency Law of the 
Sea Task Force (D/LOS), for intern 
training. 


Administration 


Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers Frank B. Baldwin, Stanley Ba- 
ranowski, Jr., Guy L. Blount, Ken- 
neth R. Erney, Allen L. Higgins, 
Kenneth B. Matthiesen, Glenn Pow- 
ell, Richard D. Tinker and Robert 
W. White, Jr., all of the Office of 
Communications (OC), completed 
equipment maintenance courses at 
manufacturer and military training 
centers. 

New employees reporting for duty 
were Geoffrey Hermesman, to OC/P 
and Carey Dvorak, to OC/T. Russell 
Ikegami, from Vientiane, transferred 
to OC/P. Marion Drews transferred 
from INR to OC/S. 

Summer employees on board in OC 
are Doris Raffel in OC/T, and Jo- 
Ann Babbel and Peter Tropper in 
OC/PE. 7” 


Betsy I. Smith, OC/T, received a 
25-year Length of Service Award and 
Harry L. Laury, OC/T, received a 
20-year Length of Service Award. 
Jack C. Downs and Kenneth R. Er- 
ney, both of OC/PE, were awarded 
Meritorious Service Increases. 

Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS) Russian language specialists 
Loralyn Andersen, Lawrence Burrell 
and William Krimer returned from 
the SALT talks in early May. Both 
Miss Andersen and Mr. Krimer ex- 
pected to return to Geneva in early 
June. Dimitri Arensburger, another 
member of the OPR/LS SALT con- 
tingent, remained in Geneva during 
the break, rendering language assist- 
ance to the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). 

OPR/LS French interpreters Jose 
De Seabra, Helen Kaps, Alec Tou- 
mayan and Stephanie van Reigers- 
berg shared responsibilities during the 
official visit of the Tunisian Prime 
Minister in early May. 

German interpreter Harry Obst of 
OPR/LS accompanied a U.S. dele- 
gation, headed by Attorney General 
Edward Levi, which visited Vienna 
in the middle of May for the 25th 
Anniversary of the .Four Power 
Agreement on Austria. 


OPR/LS verbatim reporters Wyl- 
ma James and Wendell H. Thiers 
accompanied the Secretary to St. 
Louis and Kansas City on May 12 
and 13 to report his several speeches 
and press conferences in those cities. 

Dolores Colbert of the Publishing 
and Reproduction Division’s (OPR/ 
PBR) Correspondence unit, attended 
a Supervisory Seminar at Harpers 
Ferry, W. Va., April 13-18. 

Tony R. Jones of OPR/PBR’s 
Plant completed the first and second 
quarter and started the third quarter 
of studies at the Washington Print- 
ing Institute. 

Mary F. Singletary studied the 
Federal Personnel Procedures during 
April, May and June at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Graduate School. 
She works in the OPR/PBR Corre- 
spondence unit. 

Gwen Simpson, also of the Corre- 
spondence unit, is studying Interme- 
diate Editing at the Department of 
Agriculture Graduate School. She is 
also taking a proofreading course at 
the Thomas Circle Training Center. 

Dimple Walker of OPR/PBR’s 
Plant is taking a course in offset strip- 
ping and negative work at the De- 
partment of Agriculture Graduate 
School. 

Edward Quinn, OPR/PBR Oper- 
ations Branch, is studying layout and 
design at the Department of Agricul- 
ture Graduate School. 

Linda White took a 20-hour course 
in basic office skills and techniques 
during March and April at FSI. 

Rose Finkleman of the Operations 
Branch took a proofreading course at 
the Thomas Circle Training Center 
in May. 

Carolyn M. Lyles began work re- 
cently with OPR/PBR’s Distribution 
Branch. She previously worked at the 
Navy Department. 

Angelique R. Broadhurst joined 
OPR/PBR’s Reproduction Branch on 
May 12. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Nathaniel Davis, 
Executive Director E. Gregory Kryza 
and Budget Officer Lyle Hewitt ap- 
peared on April 22 before the House 
Appropriation Subcommittee to tes- 
tify on AF’s portion of the FY-76 
Budget. 

On April 23, Assistant Secretary 
Davis and East African Affairs (AF/ 
E) Director Wendell B. Coote greeted 
Julius K. Nyerere, the President of 
Tanzania, in Houston, Texas. Presi- 
dent Nyerere was en route to a State 
visit in Mexico. 
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Ambassador Davis and Staff Assist- 
ant Daniel H. Simpson visited Li- 
beria, Ivory Coast, Ghana, Came- 
roon, Gabon and France, May 5~19. 
In Paris, Ambassador Davis met with 
his counterpart at the Quai d’Orsay 
for an exchange of views on Africa. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Edward 
W. Mulcahy and West Afican Af- 
fairs (AF/W) Director John Lough- 
ran greeted President Leopold Seng- 
hor of Senegal in New York on May 
17 before the latter commenced his 
State visit to Mexico and a visit to 
the United States. On May 21, in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Ambas- 
sador Mulcahy spoke to a joint grad- 
uate seminar composed of students 
from Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The seminar dealt with the sub- 
ject of the Horn of Africa. 

John W. Foley, Special Assistant 
for African Affairs, will remain on 
duty in AF until June 30. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Charles 
A. James greeted the President of The 
Gambia, Sir Dawda Kairaba Jawara, 
in New York on May 8 as he was re- 
turning to his country from the Com- 
monwealth Conference held in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. Mr. James and W. Paul 
O’Neill, formerly Director of South- 
ern African Affairs (AF/S), attended 
the Seven Springs Symposium on 
Change in Contemporary Southern 
Africa at Mount Kisco, New York, 
May 9-11. 

Mr. O'Neill, who is being succeeded 
in AF/S by Roy Haverkamp, visited 
Wingspread, The Johnson Founda- 
tion, Racine, Wisconsin, to consider 
alternative policies for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and private organizations, 
with special attention to Southern 
Africa. Mr. O'Neill visited the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Atlanta, May 
19-22, under the Bureau of Public 
Affairs’ Scholar-Diplomat Seminar 
Return Visits Program. He gave a 
series of lectures on Southern Africa 
and foreign policy making. 

David P. N. Christensen, Economic 
Officer for AF/S, went on a field trip 
to Southern Africa, March 30 to May 
13. 

Howard K. Walker, Country Offi- 
cer for Nigeria, recently spoke on 
commercial opportunities in Nigeria 
to a conference of Midwest business 
men in Benton Harbor, Michigan. He 
also spoke at the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces on the political 
history of West Afica. 

Lewis M. White, AF Commercial 
Coordinator, visited Zaire and Ni- 
geria from April 25 to May 8 for 
consultations with Embassy staffs on 
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the next fiscal year country commer- 
cial programs. 

James M. Pope has replaced John 
A. Linehan as Director of AF Public 
Affairs. Mr. Linehan has been as- 
signed as Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Accra. 

Mr. Coote of AF/E traveled to 
New York on May 8 for meetings 
with Zambian Foreign Minister Ver- 
non Mwaanga and with Kenya Vice 
President Moi and Foreign Minister 
Waiyaki. 

Daniel F. Waterman, Country Of- 
ficer for the Sudan, addressed a group 
from FSI’s Center for Area and Coun- 
try Studies on “Ethiopia: Africa’s 
Oldest State Becomes its Newest 
Enigma.” He also spoke to the Middle 
East Institute’s Economic Seminar 
for American Businessmen on Middle 
East and North Africa. 

Gilbert D. Kulick, Country Officer 
for Somalia and Assistant Country 
Officer for Ethiopia, addressed groups 
at Duquesne University in Pittsburgh; 
Thiel College in Greenville, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Slippery Rock State Col- 
lege in Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, 
on “Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa.” 

Gregory Gay, former Country Offi- 


~ 
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cer for Kenya and Tanzania, spoke at 
FSI’s Center for Area and Country 
Studies on “U.S. Relations with Ken- 
ya, Tanzania and Uganda.” He also 
briefed several high school imterns 
from Congressman Bill Archer’s (R.- 
Texas) Texas office on general for- 
eign policy. Mr. Gay is now the tem- 
porary country officer for Botswana, 
Lesotho, and Swaziland in AF/S. 

A. Ellen Shippy has joined AF/E 
as Country Officer for Kenya and 
Tanzania replacing Mr. Gay. 

William C. Harrop was sworn in 
as Ambassador to Guinea on May 16. 

Jean M. Wilkowski, Ambassador 
to Zambia, recently returned to the 
Department for consultations and to 
participate in the visit to Washington 
of Zambian President Kenneth D. 
Kaunda. 

William G. Bowdler has departed 
to undertake his new assignment as 
Ambassador to South Africa. 

John G. Hurd, former Ambassador 
to South Africa, recently returned to 
the Department on consultation pre- 
ceding his retirement, which was ef- 
fective May 20. 

Anthony D. Marshall, Ambassador 
to Kenya, returned to the Depart- 
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ACCRA—Ambassador to Ghana Shirley Temple Black and Assistant Secretary for 
African Affairs Nathaniel Davis, third from left, visit the Opportunities Industrializa- 


tion Center on May 9. 





ment for consultations and to parti- 
cipate in the Washington program for 
Chief Minister James Mancham of 
the Seychelles, who is visiting the 
United States on an_ international 
visitor grant. 

Joseph A. Mendenhall resigned as 
Ambassador to Madagascar effective 
May 11. 

Other Ambassadors who were re- 
cently in the Department on consul- 
tation included Deane R. Hinton, 
Zaire; Robert E. Fritts, Rwanda; 
Philip Manhard, Mauritius; and O. 
Rudolph Aggrey, Senegal. 

Thomas F. Killoran, American 
Consul General at Luanda, visited 
the Department for one week’s con- 
sultation beginning May 19. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


ACDA Director Fred C._ Iklé 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
Review Conference of the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons in Geneva, May 3-12. Dr. 
Iklé returned to Washington after ad- 
dressing the conference and reading 
a message from President Ford. Act- 
ing Assistant Director of the Inter- 
national Relations Bureau David 
Klein assumed the delegation’s lead- 


WASHINGTON—Audrey M. Keller and 
Robert B. Hull, Jr., of the Policy and 
Planning Division, Personnel, hold Meri- 
torious Honor Awards and accompanying 
Cash Awards presented to them. 


ership following Dr. Iklé’s departure. 

Dr. Iklé addressed the Pittsburgh 
World Affairs Council, June 10, on 
“The Responsibility of Industry in the 
Second Nuclear Era.” 

The Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT) recessed on May 7 
following over three months of nego- 
tiations. The U.S. delegation, headed 
by Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson, re- 
turned to Washington on May 8. 
ACDA personnel returning included 
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NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE—Deputy Assistant Secretary for African Affairs James J. 
Blake, left, spoke on ‘Africa: An Economic Assessment” here recently. He is shown 
being escorted by Vice Admiral Bayn, Commandant of the College. 
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Ralph Earle, II, D; Thomas Graham, 
GC; Peggy Coyle, D; and Barbara 
Crawford, GC. 

The Standing Consultative Com- 
mission (SCC) recessed on May 7. 
Returning to ACDA were Sidney 
Graybeal, NWT; Lt. Col. Frank De- 
Simone, NWT; Lt. Col. James Mil- 

NWT; and Barbara Givens, 
NWT. 

The U.S. Delegation to the Mutual 
and Balanced Force Reductions ne- 
gotiations (MBFR) returned to Vi- 
enna to resume the negotiations on 
May 12. The delegation is headed by 
Ambassador Stanley Resor and the 
ACDA Representative continues to be 
Robert M. Behr, Assistant Director, 
MEA. Other ACDA members of the 
group were Ray Firehock, MEA; 
Avis Bohlen, IR; and Maureen 
Gardner, A. 

Lt. Col. James Fluhr has joined the 
Military and Economic Affairs Bu- 
reau of ACDA. 

Recent ACDA speaking engage- 
ments included the following: 

John Newhouse, D/C, Brookings 
Institution Seminar on the present 
security situation in Asia, June 5; 

Edmund Finegold, MEA, panel 
meeting of the Arms Trade Sub-panel 
of the United Nations Association, 
May 19; 

Paul Wolfowitz, D, Los Alamos 
Scientific Labs, Los Alamos, N.M., on 
“The Prospects for Proliferation-Im- 
pact on American Foreign Policy,” 
May 22-23; and 

Roger F. Pajak, MEA, annual con- 
ference of the Washington Chapter 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies, May 


Director General's Office 


John Ferchak, Director of Execu- 
tive and Professional Placement Serv- 
ices, traveled to Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 29 to consult with State of Ohio 
officials in connection with the devel- 
opment of job opportunities for For- 
eign Service officers. 

E. Gibson Lanpher has left the 
Junior Officer Branch, where he was 
career counselor to 0-6 through 0-8 
political cone officers, to become Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Director General. 
David Dean, Chief of the branch, is 
acting as counselor to junior officers 
in the political cone until Mr. Lan- 
pher’s replacement arrives later this 
summer. 

Olga Kuprevicz has replaced Bar- 
bara Johnson as technician in the 
African Assignments Branch. Miss 
Kuprevicz’s last post was Tokyo. 
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Zetta Watson, secretary on the 
Training and Liaison Staff, has re- 
tired. Her successor is Mary Williams. 

Donald Norland, Chief of the Po- 
litical Counseling Branch, made sev- 
eral public appearances, speaking on 
U.S. foreign policy, during a trip to 
Iowa in April. 

The NEA and AF Assignments 
Branches have moved to Room 2830 
from Room 2809 in New State, and 
the Senior Officer and Administrative 
Counseling Branches have moved to 
Room 2809 from Room 2815 and 
Room 2813, respectively. Telephone 
numbers remain unchanged. 

FSO Carol Kay Stocker, an Eco- 
nomic-Commercial officer currently 
on duty with EB, was expected to join 
the Secretariat of the Board of Exam- 
iners for the Foreign Service on May 
14 for a four-week period as a Deputy 
Examiner. 

Traveling panels of the Board of 
Examiners continued visits to a num- 
ber of cities across the United States 
in the May-June period. Panel visits 
included: Panel I—Dallas, May 19- 
29, and Atlanta, May 30-June 13; 
Panel II1—Kansas City, May 19-28, 
and Denver, May 29—June 12; Panel 
I1I—Seattle, May 6-23, and Chi- 
cago June 9-July 3; and Panel IV 
(USIA)—Chicago, May 28-June 6. 
The Panels, both in traveling status 
and sitting in Washington, have thus 
far examined 639 candidates and an- 
ticipate giving oral exams to an addi- 
tional 675 by July 31. This is one of 
the heaviest examining cycles in re- 
cent years. 

Dr. Carl C. Nydell, Jr., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Medical Serv- 
ices (DG/MED), traveled to Santo 
Domingo to inspect medical facilities 
available in that area. 

Ellen M. Carrigan joined the DG/ 
MED Domestic Division as secretary 
to Dr. Sam Zweifel, Assistant Medical 
Director for Domestic Programs. She 
was formerly with the Office of Se- 
curity, Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

Julieanna M. (Julie) Sherper 
joined DG/MED recently and is as- 
signed to the nursing staff in the 
Health Units and/or the Examining 
Clinic, as needed. 

Dr. Glenn E. Mathias began orien- 
tation and training in the Department 
prior to his proposed assignment to 
La Paz as Regional Medical Officer. 
Dr. Mathias served a tour with the 
Peace Corps as physician in the Pa- 
cific and, more recently, was Chief 
Medical Officer at the Kwajalein 
Missile Range. 

High school volunteers Guian 
Heintzen and Margo Squire are work- 
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ANZUS COUNCIL MEETS—Among the members of the U.S. Delegation to the 24th 


Meeting of the ANZUS Treaty Council held recently in Washington, 


D.C., were, seated 


in the foreground from left to right, Philip C. Habib, Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs; Deputy Secretary Robert S. Ingersoll, Delegation Chairman; 
and Ambassador to New Zealand Armistead |. Selden, Jr. Seated in the rear at left 
is Leo J. Moser, Director for Australia, New Zealand, Papua-New Guinea and Pacific 


Island Affairs in the EA Bureau. 


ing with Dr. Frank Johnson in DG/ 
MED. They are compiling a hand- 
book for returning Foreign Service 
adolescents as a continuation of the 
Youth Development Team. Anyone 
willing to help with this project is 
invited to call Dr. Johnson at 632- 
2868. 

Dr. Paul Levine was a guest lec- 
turer in DG/MED on May 1, speak- 
ing on “The Epstein-Bar Virus.” He 
is Chairman of the Clinical Studies 
Section, Viral Leukemia and Lym- 
phoma, and Chairman of the Immu- 
nology and Epidemiology Segment, 
National Cancer Institute, National 
Institutes of Health. 

Luana Kiandoli, DG/MED’s Fed- 
eral Women’s Program Coordinator, 
is participating in the Department’s 
evaluation of its EEO Program. 

Dr. F. Hal Marley, Administrator 
of the Department’s Alcohol Program ; 
Florence Medley Crisp, Assistant to 
Dr. Marley; and Dr. F. Benedict Lan- 
ahan, Director of Health Room Serv- 
ices, attended the Executive Seminar 
in Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, re- 
cently to make a presentation on the 
“Supervisor’s Role with Regard to the 
Employee and Alcoholism.” 

Training courses attended by DG/ 
MED personnel during April and 
May included: Earl C. J. Prater, 
Basic Administrative Officer Course; 
Alfred Henderson, M.D., Manager’s 
Role in EEO; Marva I. Gullins, 
Elood Parasites, Part II; Lois Daris, 
American Records Management Sem- 
inar; Sara L. Nance, Shorthand II; 
and Judith Smalley, Catherine De- 
Leo, and Florence Crisp, “How to 
Communicate by Letter and Memo.” 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
and his Special Assistant, John 
Helble, departed Washington on May 
17 on consultation travel to Australia, 
Indonesia, Laos, Thailand and the 
Philippines. 

On April 25, EA Deputy Assistant 
Secretary William H. Gleysteen, Jr., 
addressed the Korean War College 
group in the Department on general 
matters pertaining to East Asia. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond attended the meeting of 
the Inter-Governmental Group for 
Indonesia held in Amsterdam, May 
12-14. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
H. Miller recently attended a series 
of hearings on Capitol Hill. 

Leonard Unger, Ambassador to the 
Republic of China, returned to the 
Bureau for consultation, May 12-27. 
In meetings with Department and 
other agency officials, he discussed 
the current situation on Taiwan and 
exchanged views on basic China 
policy issues. 

Anthony Gerber, Director of the 
Office of Economic Policy, was a 
speaker and panelist on the subject of 
“Raw Materials: Third World vs. In- 
dustrialized Nations” at a foreign 
policy conference co-sponsored by 
Birmingham-Southern College and by 
the Department, May 6 and 7. 

Country Officers Michael A. G. 
Michaud and Howard H. Lange of 
the Bureau Office for Australia and 
New Zealand (EA/ANP) spoke on 
the subject of those two countries be- 
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fore members of the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces. 

John W. Zerolis of the EA Re- 
gional Affairs Office (EA/RA) served 
TDY at the Civil Coordinator’s office 
at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. 
He participated with other State De- 
partment officers in the opening of 
the refugee reception center near 
Niceville, Florida, which is expected 
to house and process 5,000 refugees 
from Indochina. 

Newly assigned in the Bureau are 
secretaries Jo Anne Kosh, on the 
Philippine desk, and Carol Pavlick, 
on the Korean desk. In addition, 
those who have checked in with the 
Bureau as either overcomplement or 
awaiting reassignment following their 
evacuation from Indochina are Don- 
ald Hays, Alfred Ellerman, Vera 
Harris, Helen Tumas, Jennie Bernice 
Young, Philip Cook, David Adam- 
son, Moncrieff Spear, Frank Buch- 
holz, Donna Garrett, Gerald Scott, 
David Carpenter, Arthur Goodwin 
and Robert Keeley. 

Personnel on consultation in the 
Bureau included Alf E. Bergesen, 
Status Liaison Officer on Saipan; Wil- 
liam W. Thomas, former Deputy Di- 
rector for EA Regional Affairs, as- 
signed to Peking as Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Section; Richard A. Bienve- 
nue, going from Bangkok to Osaka- 
Kobe as Administrative Officer; Ern- 
est Hortum, Administrative Counselor 
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RANGOON—Burmese President U Ne 
Win, left, toured the American “Science 
and Technology Reference Books” ex- 
hibit, which was shown here March 13- 
25. He was accompanied by Ambassador 
David L. Osborn during the tour. 


at Jakarta, on home leave and re- 
turn; and Maurice Meyers, Telecom- 
munications Officer, on transfer from 
London to Rangoon. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Thomas O. 
Enders addressed the Newspaper 
Farm Editors of America April 22 on 
international grain reserves. On the 


NEW YORK—David Rockefeller, Chairman of the Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A., right, 
hosted a luncheon for Ambassador to Japan James D. Hodgson on March 31. The 
luncheon was sponsored by the Business Council for International Understanding, 
which is comprised of business leaders and other executives. Ambassador Hodgson 
is second to the left, facing Mr. Rockefeller. 
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following day he participated in meet- 
ings of the Advertising Council of 
America, organized by the White 
House. Mr. Enders also spoke infor- 
mally on international economic 
policy at the Georgetown School of 
Foreign Service on April 25. 

Mr. Enders testified on May 1 be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on For- 
eign Agricultural Policy, reviewing the 
implementation of recommendations 
made by the World Food Conference 
last year in Rome. He appeared be- 
fore two Congressional committees on 
May 7, discussing investment in the 
energy sector before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Financial Markets and 
Energy, and commenting on legisla- 
tion related to control of foreign in- 
vestment in the United States before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Foreign 
Commerce and Tourism. Also on May 
7 Mr. Enders addressed the Institu- 
tional Investors Institute Washington 
Roundtable on the international as- 
pects of energy. 

On May 15 Mr. Enders addressed 
the “National Energy Forum III,” a 
follow-on to last year’s Washington 
Energy Conference. The following 
day he was guest speaker at the 
Middle East Institute’s Economic 
Seminar on the Middle East and 
North Africa. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz headed a U.S. Delegation to 
Ottawa on April 22 to discuss natural 
gas export pricing with the Canadian 
Government. He led the U.S. Dele- 
gation to a meeting, May 5-7, of the 
Executive Committee in Special Ses- 
sion (XCSS) at the OECD in Paris. 
On May 12, Mr. Katz headed the 
U.S. side in bilateral meetings with 
Italian officials on energy. 

Between April 1 and May 19 Mic- 
hael B. Smith, Chief, Fibers and Tex- 
tiles Division, traveled to eight coun- 
tries in Latin America, Europe and 
the Middle East for bilateral textile 
negotiations and consultations. As a 
result of these meetings, six new tex- 
tile bilateral agreements have been 
concluded. During this period, Mr. 
Smith also traveled to Geneva for 
the year’s first meeting of the GATT 
Textiles Committee. In addition, Mr. 
Smith and William Mims of the same 
Division participated in bilateral ne- 
gotiations in Washington with the 
Philippines and Mexico. 

Paul Pilkauskas of the Tropical 
Products Division attended the Sixth 
Session of the FAO _ Intergovern- 
mental Group on Bananas in Abidjan, 
April 28 to May 3, as a member of 
a US. delegation headed by Floyd 
Hedlund of USDA. This meeting was 
one of a series leading to a deeper 
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and broader analysis of problems of 
the world banana trade. These prob- 
lems include a long-term decline in 
the real price of the fruit, trade bar- 
riers in many markets, and inflation 
impacted production costs. Exporters 
called for an International Banana 
Agreement to tackle the problems, 
and importers agreed to a further 
study of the exporter idea through 
the formation of a Working Party of 
the FAO Intergovernmental Group 
made up of both importers and ex- 
porters. 

Paul H. Boeker, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Finance and Develop- 
ment, and Robert S. Gelbard, Acting 
Director, Office of Development Fi- 
nance (EB/IFD/ODF), participated 
in a Paris meeting of the major credi- 
tors interested in the Chile debt prob- 
lem. The meeting, held May 4~7, re- 
sulted in a successful solution of issues 
surrounding rescheduling of Chile’s 
obligations. 

Randolph Swart, EB/IFD/ODF, 
participated in a meeting of the Ex- 
port Credits Group of the OECD 
Trade Committee on May 15 and 16. 
The Group developed a compromise 
solution which may enable members 
to implement an agreement on local 
cost financing as well as sector agree- 
ments on aircraft and nuclear power 
plant financing terms. 


Richard J. Smith, Office of Invest- 
ment Affairs, attended the 1975 World 
Affairs Center Executive Forum in 
Hartford, Connecticut, on April 23. 
The theme of the conference was 


“Tssues Facing the Multinational 
Corporations in 1975.” Mr. Smith 
spoke before some 50 senior Hartford 
executives from industry and finance 
on “Politics and the MNC.” 

On May 12, Mr. Smith took part 
in the Council on Foreign Relations 
meeting in New York on Foreign In- 
vestment in the United States. On 
May 13 he attended the Loyola Col- 
lege executive seminar on Multina- 
tional Business which was held in 
Baltimore. He also participated in the 
panel on “U.S. Government Attitude 
and Impact on Multination Corpora- 
tions” at the same meeting. 

Raymond J. Waldmann, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Transporta- 
tion and Telecommunications, led the 
U.S. Delegation to a conference con- 
vened by the Intergovernmental Mar- 
itime Consultative Organization in 
London, April 23 to May 9. The Con- 
ference considered the establishment 
of an international maritime com- 
munications satellite system. The need 
for such a system and creation of an 
Intersessional Working Group to de- 
velop specific proposals for institu- 
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YAOUNDE—The four U.S. Ambassadors accredited to Cameroon since its 


inde- 


pendence participated in the ceremonies on Dec. 10 marking the inauguration 
of the AlD-financed TransCameroon Railroad. Shown at the Embassy Residence 
are, left to right, Ambassador Robert Payton, who served here from 1967 to 1969; 
Ambassador C. Robert Moore, the present envoy, who came here in 1972; Ambas- 
sador Leland Barrows, 1960-66; and Ambassador Lewis Hoffacker, 1969-72. 


tional arrangements had been recog- 
nized, The session will be resumed in 
February 1976. John J. O’Neill, Jr., 
and Arthur L. Freeman from the 
Telecommunications Office accom- 
panied Mr. Waldmann as did Sandra 
Pectol, who served as a secretary to 
the Delegation. 

On May 12 and 13, Michael H. 
Styles, Director of the Office of Avia- 
tion, assisted by Edward Rowell, Bu- 
reau of European Affairs, and 
James Magnor, Aviation Negotiations, 
chaired a U.S. Delegation holding 
consultations in Washington with 
Spanish authorities on the question 
of group affinity air fares between the 
United States and the Iberian Penin- 
sula. Agreement was reached on the 
appropriate levels of such fares 
through the end of the 1975-76 win- 
ter airline season. 

In ceremonies held at Duke Univer- 
sity on May 7, Richard E. Johe, Office 
of Maritime Affairs, was awarded a 
Doctor of Philosophy Degree. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Joel W. 
Biller testified before the House Sub- 
committee on Foreign Commerce and 
Tourism on April 28 on the Depart- 
ment’s role in export promotion pro- 
grams. On May 8 he testified before 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Courts, Civil Liberties and Admin- 
istration of Justice on H.R. 2223 for 
the general revision of copyright law. 
He was accompanied by Phillip W. 
Trimble, Assistant Legal Adviser for 
Economic and Business Affairs, and 
Robert J. Bushnell, Deputy Director, 
Office of Business Practices. The De- 
partment generally supports the re- 
vision bill but seriously questions one 
section which is inconsistent with basic 


U.S. policy in international trade and 
with our obligations under the 
GATT. 

Mr. Biller addressed the Regional 
Foreign Policy Conferences at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on April 29 and at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., on May 7. He spoke 
on “U.S. Business and the World 
Economy: The Commercial Chal- 
lenge Ahead.” 

Mr. Biller was a member of the 
U.S. Delegations to meetings of the 
Economics and Finance Committee 
of the U.S.-Iran Joint Commission, 
April 21-23; the U.S.-Tunisia Joint 
Commission, May 2; and the US.- 
Israel Joint Committee on Investment 
and Trade, May 12-13. The Office 
of Special Bilateral Affairs partici- 
pated in preparations for the three 
meetings, all of which took place in 
Washington. 

Harvey J. Winter, Director, Office 
of Business Practices, attended the 
29th Congress of the International 
Association for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property, held in San Fran- 
cisco, May 3-10. The Congress was 
attended by 2,000 representatives from 
over 50 countries. A number of im- 
portant international industrial prop- 
erty matters were discussed including 
the proposed revision of the Paris 
Industrial Property Convention in re- 
lation to the needs of developing 
countries. 

The first session of UNCTAD’s 
Group of Experts on a Code of Con- 
duct for Transfer of Technology was 
held in Geneva, May 5-16. Walter B. 
Lockwood, Jr., Office of Business 
Practices, served as alternate head of 
the U.S. Delegation. The meeting was 
devoted to debate and elucidation of 
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Annette Marie Monsour, CU/EE, to the U.S. Naval Reserve at a recent ceremony. 
Miss Monsour said she joined the Naval Reserve because she was “brought up with 
the Navy. Dad has over 30 years association with it. I've thought about joining since 
early high school, perhaps earlier. And | feel like I’m contributing a little more to my 


country by serving.” 


basic positions of developed, develop- 
ing and socialist countries on a draft 
outline of a code of conduct on trans- 
fer of technology. The work of the 
Group of Experts built a foundation 
upon which UNCTAD’s Committee 
on Transfer of Technology, meeting 
in November 1975, will give further 
consideration to an_ international 
agreement in this field. 

Michael Goldman of the General 
Commercial Policy Division attended 
the 16th Session of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America 
(ECLA) in Port-of-Spain, May 6— 
14. This UN body considered a num- 
ber of resolutions, and reviewed and 
appraised the International Develop- 
ment Strategy during the first half of 
the second UN Development Decade, 
with particular reference to the coun- 
tries of Latin America. 

Michael A. Nayor, Special Trade 
Activities and Commercial Treaties 
Division, attended an OECD Trade 
Committee Working Party session on 
Government procurement in Paris, 
April 21-25. The Working Party is 
attempting to develop a draft instru- 
ment which would broaden govern- 
ment procurement practices to gen- 
erate greater international trade. 

Julia Reese has joined the Bureau’s 
Executive Staff, while Richard Lan- 
ders has reported to International 
Trade Policy. In addition, the Bureau 
has three summer employees on board. 
They are Lisa Zumwalt, Rebecca 
Ziegler and Steven Musher. 
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Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Richardson host- 
ed a reception in the Department on 
April 28 honoring Conductor Eugene 
Ormandy and his wife prior to the 
European tour of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The Office of International 


Arts Affairs (CU/ARTS) handled 
the arrangements for the evening. 

Mr. Richardson addressed partici- 
pants in the 27th annual conference 
of the National Association for For- 
eign Student Affairs (NAFSA), held 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel here, May 
7-10. His speech concerned “Inter- 
national Education in a Global So- 
ciety.” Also participating in the con- 
ference were Paul A. Cook, Office of 
Facilitative Services; Mary Ann 
Spreckelmeyer, Office of Youth, Stu- 
dent and Special Programs; and 
Thomas E. E. Spooner, Office of East 
Asian and Pacific Programs (CU/ 
EA). 

On April 19 Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary William K. Hitchcock spoke 
at the opening of the Chinese archeo- 
logical exhibition at the Nelson Gal- 
lery-Atkins Museum in Kansas City. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lee T. 
Stull addressed the participants in the 
FY 1975 Multi-regional Project for 
Women in the Broadcast Industry on 
April 17. 

Mr. Stull, representing the Depart- 
ment, accompanied the Vice Minister 


of Culture of the Soviet Union, Vlad- 
imir Popov, to the opening of the 
Bolshoi Ballet in New York on April 
22. Mr. Popov visited the United 
States April 16-26 on a grant by CU’s 
International Visitor Program. He 
was accompanied-on his tour by Wil- 
liam T. Pryce, of the Office of Eastern 
European Programs (CU/EE). 

Mr. Stull was in Paris, May 5-15, 
to participate in the Ninety-seventh 
session of the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan A. 
Reich hosted a luncheon for the 
International Committee of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association on April 17. 

On April 24 Mr. Reich represented 
the Assistant Secretary at the annual 
awards presentation of the National 
Center for Voluntary Action. Mr. 
Reich also represented the Depart- 
ment at a dinner for members of the 
National Board of COSERV, the Na- 
tional Council for Community Serv- 
ices to International Visitors. 

Two members of the United States 
Advisory Commission on _ Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs left the Advisory Commission 
to accept other government appoint- 
ments: Thomas Curtis, as Chairman 
of the Federal Elections Commission, 
and Lawrence Y. Goldberg, as Con- 
sultant to the Director, Office of Pre- 
paredness, General Services Admin- 
istration. 

Guy E. Coriden, Director, CU/ 
ARTS, consulted with the manage- 
ment of the American Conservatory 
Theater in San Francisco, May 1-4, 
about the company’s proposed tour 
to the Soviet Union and previewed 
a performing arts group in the Los 
Angeles area. 

The Office of Press, Broadcasting 
and Public Affairs (CU/P) unveiled 
its new exhibit on the Bureau and its 
activities at the NAFSA conference 
May 7 and provided informational 
material on the exchange program to 
conference participants. 

Ellen Liberti, CU/P, served as a 
consultant and resource person at a 
roundtable discussion for those 
NAFSA conference participants who 
advise Americans interested in work- 
study-travel abroad programs. 

Dr. William Demmert, Jr. (Tlingit/ 
Sioux), Dr. Dave Warren (Pueblo), 
Dr. Will Antell (Chippewa) and My- 
ron Jones (Tuscarora), leading Amer- 
ican Indian educators, visited the 
Department May 14 at the invitation 
of Mariada C. Bourgin, Special As- 
sistant for International Minority 
Programs. CU officers and represen- 
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tatives of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency (USIA), Institute of 
International Education (IIE) and 
the Council on International Ex- 
change of Scholars (CIES) attended 
the meeting to discuss American In- 
dian involvement in international ex- 
change activities. 

Marshall Berg, Director, Office of 
African Programs (CU/AF), met on 
May 7 with Professor Jeff Donaldson, 
newly designated chairman of the 
North American Zonal Committee 
for the Second World Black and Afri- 
can Festival of Arts and Culture, to 
discuss American participation in the 
Festival, which is scheduled to be 
held in Lagos, Nigeria, in November 
and December 1975. 

Kenneth W. Chard, CU/AF Pro- 
gram Officer for Central Africa, 
briefed the Ambassadors of Rwanda 
and Burundi on May 2 and May 7 
on CU exchange programs in their 
countries. 

Sven Groennings, Office of Policy 
and Plans (CU/OPP), spoke on CU 
objectives and planning at the IIE- 
CIEE Workshop for Fulbright Pro- 
gram Advisers on May 7 in Wash- 
ington. On May 1 he chaired a panel 
on “Economic and Political Linkages 
in the International System” at the 
annual conference of the Midwest 
Political Science Association in Chi- 
cago. 

Robert O. Jones, Office of Inter- 
national Athletic Programs (CU/ 
IAP), accepted the “Man-Boy Amer- 
icanism Award” on behalf of Secre- 
tary Kissinger at the Alexandria 
Olympic Boys’ Club annual fund- 
raising banquet on April 24. 

Meetings of cultural counselors of 
foreign embassies were held in the 
Department March 18 and May 14 
to discuss “Sports Interchange as a 
Means of Promoting Mutual Under- 
standing.” Assistant Secretary Rich- 
ardson greeted the counselors while 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Reich and 
Mr. Jones of CU/IAP co-chaired the 
sessions and working group meetings. 

Alfred Smith, CU/IAP, officially 
welcomed the Polish National Junior 
Wrestling Team at Lake Braddock 
Secondary School on May 10. 

Richard Straus, Director, Office of 
Western European and Canadian Pro- 
grams, visited Madrid, London, Ber- 
lin, Frankfurt, Athens, Istanbul, An- 
kara, Rome, Zurich, Salzburg and 
Munich in April. In Berlin, he at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
American Fulbrighters in Europe and 
in Salzburg he participated in the 
European Regional Conference on 
American Studies. 

On April 15, CU/EA officers con- 
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ducted a briefing session for James A. 
McGinley, the new Public Affairs Of- 
ficer to Thailand. A meeting was also 
arranged with Assistant Secretary 
Richardson and Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Hitchcock. 

On April 25 CU/EA officers briefed 
Deputy Chief-designate of the US. 
Liaison Office in Peking, Harry 
Thayer, on various aspects of cul- 
tural exchanges with the People’s 
Republic of China. 

The American Panel of the Joint 
Committee on U.S.-Japan Cultural 
and Educational Cooperation (CUL- 
CON) met in the Department to re- 
view CULCON programs and to pre- 
pare an agenda for the upcoming off- 
year meeting of the Joint Committee 
in Hawaii. Panel Chairman John W. 
Hall, Professor of Japanese History 
at Yale, presided. Twenty other per- 
sons attended, including Assistant Sec- 
retary Richardson, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Owen Zurhellen of the Bu- 
reau of East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs, Dr. Durward Varner, President 
of the University of Nebraska; Dr. 
Craig Phillips, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of the State of North 
Carolina, and Robert Letts Jones, 
former President of the Copley News- 
paper chain. Assistant Secretary Rich- 
ardson hosted a luncheon for par- 
ticipants at the Foreign Service Club. 

Caroline Yang, Executive Secretary 
of the Fulbright Commission in Ja- 
pan, visited the Department in early 
May for consultation in CU. Mrs. 
Yang also participated as a panel 
member at the NAFSA Conference 
while in Washington and visited 
CIES. In New York she met with 
program officers at IIE. 

Dr. Juan Francisco, newly appoint- 
ed Executive Director, Philippine 
Educational Foundation, visited of- 
fices of CU and Washington contract 
agencies, May 1-6. Prior to depart- 
ing for New York for a day’s visit 
at the IIE, Dr. Francisco also par- 
ticipated in the two-day meeting of 
the National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs. En route to Manila 
he planned to visit Phoenix, Arizona, 
and various universities on the West 
Coast. 

Bernard Piatek has joined CU/EA 
as budget officer replacing Leon 
Johnson. Mr. Johnson is now at the 
Foreign Service Institute attending 
a consular course. 

Carl Bartz, Office of Near East and 
South Asian Programs (CU/NEA), 
has been reassigned by his parent 
agency, USIA, to the Department of 
Defense as the USIA Representative 
in the Organization of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 


FSIO James F. Channing has 
joined the staff of CU/NEA as re- 
gional coordinator for the Short Term 
American Grantee program. 

Donn F. Barrett has transferred to 
the Office of Private Cooperation re- 
placing Robert McCarthy who has 
been assigned to CU/EE. Mr. Barrett 
was previously with the Freedom of 
Information Staff in the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 

Fairlie Arant has been appointed 
to serve as Educational and Cultural 
Officer on a part-time basis in CU/ 
ARTS. 

Secretarial transfers include: Aud- 
rey M. Pruitt, replacing Cynthia Oak 
who has gone to ACDA; Evelyn Bel- 
ton to CU/FS; Elizabeth J. Gerber, 
who transferred from the Civil Service 
Commission to CU/ARTS replacing 
Carol Jones, now in CU/BFS; and 
Brenda Jackson, who has been re- 
assigned from the Passport Office to 
CU/P. 

CU summer employees are Barbara 
Shewbridge, Darla Jo Slinger and 
Christopher Elam. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. Hart- 
man and William L. Eagleton, Di- 
rector, Office of Southern European 
Affairs (EUR/SE), visited Ankara 
and Athens in April for discussions 
on the Cyprus situation. While in 
Turkey, Mr. Hartman attended the 
Bilderberg Conference in Cesme, April 
25-27. En route back to Washington 
Mr. Eagleton visited Vienna and Lon- 
don for further consultation on the 
Cyprus issue. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
G. Lowenstein attended the French 
Planning Talks in Paris, April 17 and 
18, along with Winston Lord, Director 
of the Policy Planning Staff (S/P), 
and Reginald Bartholomew and An- 
ton DePorte of S/P. On May 7, Mr. 
Lowenstein attended a French Round 
Table Conference sponsored by the 
Council on Foreign Relations in 
Tuxedo, New York. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John A. 
Armitage participated on May 1 in 
the Council of Foreign Relations 
Study Group’s session on the trade 
aspect of U.S. Soviet Relations. He 
also spoke to the Conference for 
Young Political Leaders, held in the 
Department on April 15; the Exe- 
cutives’ Club of Memphis and Mem- 
phis State students, April 24; the Air 
War College, April 28, on “The Fu- 
ture of Detente”’; and a New York 
World Trade Center Group on the 
“State of U.S.-Yugoslav Relations.” 





Richard D. Vine, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Canadian Affairs, par- 
ticipated in conferences on U.S.-Ca- 
nadian relations at Racine, Wisconsin, 
on April 18 and 19 and in Minnea- 
polis on May 6 and 7. 

On May 15, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Bruce Laingen addressed 
the Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 
on the subjects of Greece, Turkey, 
Cyprus, Spain and Portugal. On May 
2, he held a briefing session for junior 
officers of the Bureau of European 
Affairs to discuss U.S. policy toward 
Portugal. Subsequently, Ambassador 
to Portugal Frank C. Carlucci held a 
similar meeting. 

Ambassador Carlucci was in the 
Department May 5-13 for consulta- 
tions. 

William R. Crawford, Jr., Ambas- 
sador to Cyprus, was in the Depart- 
ment for consultation from April 28 
to May 22. 

Ambassador Joseph A. Greenwald, 
U.S. Representative to the European 
Community, arrived in Washington 
April 13 to participate in ongoing 
trade negotiations. The Ambassador 
returned to Brussels April 22 after 
meeting in New York on April 21 
with Sir Christopher Soames, Vice 
President of the Commission of the 
European Community. 


H. Allen Holmes assumed his duties 
as Director, Office of NATO and 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs 
(EUR/RPM), on May 5 following 
his assignment to the Senior Seminar 
at FSI. Mr. Holmes replaces Edward 
J. Streator, Jr., who is presently as- 
signed as Deputy Chief of Mission 
at the U.S. Mission to NATO in 
Brussels. 

Geraldine Poole, formerly with 
EUR/RPM, is now attending French 
language class at FSI prior to her 
departure for USNATO Brussels. 

Nelson C. Ledsky, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of Southern European Af- 
fairs (EUR/SE), participated in the 
U.S.-Greek bilateral base negotiations 
in Athens during April. On his return 
he stopped off at NATO/Brussels 
and London to provide briefings on 
the outcome of the negotiations. 

Jacques Paul Klein, EUR/SE, at- 
tended the Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar at the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute during May. 

M. Bruce Hirshorn, Economic 
Officer in EUR/SE, was in California 
March 13 where he spoke to a num- 
ber of groups in the Los Angeles area 
on U.S. policy toward Turkey and 
developments on Cyprus. 

Mark Garrison, Director 
Office of Soviet Union 
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(EUR/SOV), gave the keynote ad- 
dress at the International Colloquium, 
Pomona College, Claremont, Califor- 
nia, on April 20. 

Milton Kovner, Deputy Director, 
EUR/SOV, addressed the Defense 
Science Board Task Force on U.S. 
Export of Technology on April 23 at 
the Pentagon. 

Robert L. Barry, Deputy Director, 
EUR/SOV, accompanied Governor 
Harriman’s official U.S. delegation to 
the Soviet ceremonies in Moscow, May 
6-10, commemorating the 30th Anni- 
versary of V—E Day. 

George M. Humphrey, EUR/SOV, 
was in Boston May 12-17 to assist 
with the Soviet Naval visit which took 
place simultaneously with a U.S. 
Naval visit to Leningrad. 

William J. Dyess, EUR/SOV, 
spoke recently before civic and aca- 
demic groups in Indiana on the sub- 
ject of U.S.-Soviet relations. 

James M. Montgomery, EUR/ 
SOV, spoke to members of the busi- 
ness and academic communities in 
Walla Walla, Washington, and Port- 
land, Oregon, April 30 to May 2, on 
U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Richard Miles, EUR/SOV, ad- 
dressed a group of students and fac- 
ulty members at the University of 
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LONDON—Ambassador and Mrs. Elliot L. Richardson pose with the principal officers of the U.S. Embassy after the Ambassa- 
dor presented his credentials to Queen Elizabeth I!. Left to right are John R. Diggins, Jr., Counselor for Consular Affairs;. Michael 
T. E. Pistor, Counselor for Public Affairs; Alan G. James, Counselor for Political Affairs; William K. Miller, Minister for Economic. 
and Commercial Affairs; Mrs. Richardson; Ambassador Richardson; Mrs. Ronald |. Spiers; Ronald |. Spiers, Minister and Deputy 
Chief of Mission; Michael M. Conlin, Counselor for Administrative Affairs; Archie M. Andrews, Counselor for Commercial Affairs; 
Rear Admiral James C. Longino, Jr., Defense Attaché. 





Texas at Arlington on U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations, May 1. 

Kathleen Brion, a Department of 
Commerce Management Intern, is on 
an eight-week training assignment to 
the Economic Section of EUR/SOV. 

Paul Canney, Finnish-Swedish Desk 
Officer in the Office of Northern 
European Affairs (EUR/NE), visited 
Helsinki, Stockholm and Copenhagen 
in April for consultations. 

Bruce A. Flatin, Country Officer 
for Austria, Switzerland and Liech- 
tenstein, in the Office of Central Eu- 
ropean Affairs (EUR/CE), accom- 
panied Attorney General Edward H. 
Levi and Mrs. Eleanor Dulles to 
Vienna to represent the United States 
at the ceremonies commemorating the 
25th Anniversary of the Austrian 
State Treaty. 

Ronald Casagrande, formerly as- 
signed to Sao Paulo, took up his duties 
on April 17 as Economic Officer, Fed- 
eral Republic Affairs, EUR/CE. 

John P. Becker departed EUR/CE 
on May 2 for Spanish language train- 
ing and assignment to the Panama 
Desk, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Melvin H. Levine, Office of OECD, 
European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs (EUR/ 
RPE), attended the OECD Execu- 
tive Committee in Special Session in 
Paris on May 6 and 7. 

Denis Lamb, EUR/RPE, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the oil producer-consumer prepara- 
tory conference which met in Paris, 
April 7-16. 

James R. Tarrant, EUR/RPE, par- 
ticipated as a member of the U-‘S. 
Delegation to the Governing Board 
Session of the International Energy 
Agency in Paris, April 28 and 29. He 
also consulted with U.S. Embassy of- 
ficials in London on energy policy 
issues. 

Jen Di Meglio reported for duty 
in the Office of the Executive Di- 
rector, Bureau of European Affairs 
(EUR/EX) on May 1 from Embassy 
Paris, her previous post of assign- 
ment. 


Foreign Service Institute 


William C. Kinsey, Chairman, 
Western European Area Studies, at- 
tended a conference on the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, chaired by Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy (D.-Mass.) on 
April 9 at the Capitol. Mr. Kinsey 
also attended the 79th annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences in Phila- 
delphia, April 11 and 12. 
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KINGSTON—U.S. Ambassador Sumner Gerard is presented to Queen Elizabeth Ii 
during arrival ceremonies at the Norman Manley International Airport here on April 
26. Standing next in line is Mrs. Gerard. The Queen attended the Commonwealth 
Heads of Government Conference which was held April 28 to May 6. 


Hattie K. Colton, Chairman, East 
Asia Area Studies, Center for Area 
and Country Studies, spoke on China 
at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts, April 15. 

Ralph H. Cadeaux, Coordinator 
for Consular Training, left the School 
of Professional Studies on May 5 for 
his new assignment at Tel Aviv as 
Counselor of Embassy for Consular 
Affairs and Consul General. 

Nancy C. Case has transferred to 
FSI’s Senior Seminar in Foreign Pol- 
icy from the Office of International 
Conferences, Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs. 

Marion M. Lewis has joined the 
FSI staff as a secretary in the Cen- 
ter for Area and Country Studies. 


JOINS STATE STAFF—Mary Ruth Ed- 
wards, PER/CA/CSS, assists Charles W. 
B. Wardell in signing his oath of office 
as Assistant Inspector General of For- 
eign Assistance as Mrs. Wardell looks on. 


She had previously been assigned to 
the Bureau of Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific 
Affairs. 

Newly appointed Language and 
Culture Instructors at FSI include 
Carmen Bueso, Spanish; Ilia Kim- 
melfeld, Ukranian; Ayse Kiper, Tur- 
kish; and Sonja Ritchie, Norwegian. 


Inspector General 
of Foreign Assistance 


On May 7 the President announced 
the appointment of Charles W. B. 
Wardell, III, of McLean, Virginia, 
as an Assistant Inspector General of 
Foreign Assistance. He succeeds 
Joseph S. Brown who resigned effec- 
tive November 14, 1974. 

Mr. Wardell, who recently served 
as Special Assistant to the Inspector 
General of Foreign Assistance, Web- 
ster B. Todd, Jr., is a former Staff 
Assistant and Deputy Special Assist- 
ant to the President. 

Two teams of IGA inspectors re- 
turned in mid-May from an exten- 
sive review of drought relief activi- 
ties in the Sahelian countries of West 
Africa. 

Inspectors James M. Gallivan and 
William H. Wilkerson first inspected 
the program in Senegal. Mr. Galli- 
van, joined by Melvin J. Van Hou- 
ten, then inspected the programs in 
Mauritania and The Gambia. At the 
same time, Mr. Wilkerson, joined by 
John C. Fine, inspected Mali. 
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VISITOR—Pictured during a meeting in the Department on April 8 are, left to right, 
William D. Rogers, Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs; Ambassador at 
Large Ellsworth Bunker, Chief U.S. Panama Canal Negotiator; and Dr. Indalecio 
Lievano Aguirre, Foreign Minister of Colombia. Dr. Lievano delivered a letter ad- 
dressed to President Ford from the Presidents of Colombia, Venezuela and Costa 
Rica urging the U.S. and Panama to reach prompt agreement on a new Canal Treaty. 
Dr. Lievano also met with Secretary Kissinger. 


In the latter stages of the various 
inspections, IGA’s Director of Office 
of Planning, John R. Kurelich, joined 
the teams and participated in exit 
conferences with AID Mission and 
Embassy officers. He then went on to 
Rome to discuss IGA findings with 
officials of the World Food Program 
and of the Food and Agricultural 
Crganization of the United Nations. 


Intelligence and Research 


INR Director William G. Hyland 
presented the following awards to 
INR personnel in a ceremony in his 
office on May 5: 

Length of Service Awards—E. Av- 
ery Adams, Jr., Marianne L. Cook, 
Raymond FF. _ Deladurantaye, J. 
Thomas McAndrew. 

Cash Award—Philip H. Stoddard. 

Outstanding Performance Certifi- 
cates—Martin Packman and Ann M. 
Reid. 

Superior Honor Award—Ray L. 
Caldwell, Barbara W. Morlet, Do- 
lores Wahl. 

Meritorious Honor Award—Carson 
Berry, Robert W. Clarke, Richard L. 
Williams, and the Research Documen- 
tation and Inventories Division of the 
Office of External Research (XR). 

Deputy Director for Research Mar- 
tin Packman consulted with officials 
at U.S. Embassies in Tokyo, Bang- 
kok and Singapore and at the Con- 


sulate General in Hong Kong in late 
April and early May. 

Robert D. Hodgson, Director of the 
Office of the Geographer (RGE), 
gave a lecture on “The Law of the 
Sea” to law students of Harvard 
University and ocean engineering 
students of MIT in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, on April 22. 

Elvyn A. Stoneman, RGE, attend- 
ed the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 20-24. 

G. H. Summ, Director of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for Ameri- 
can Republics (RAR), examined can- 
didates for Georgetown University’s 
M.S. in Foreign Service degree, May 
14 and 15. 

James E. Buchanan, RAR, lectured 
on “U.S.-Latin America Relations” 
at FSI on May 8. 

Janice J. Lyon, RAR, lectured at 
FSI to incoming Foreign Service Of- 
ficers on “The Caribbean” on May 2. 

Lawrence E. Finch, Director of the 
Office of Strategic Affairs (STA), 
served as the Department’s adviser 
to the U.S. Commissioner during the 
recent session of the SALT Standing 
Consultative Commission (SCC) in 
Geneva, April 20 to May 1. 

George Moose of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Africa (RAF) 
attended a meeting of the Southern 
African Current Issues Group of the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York on May 8. 

Harlan Robinson, RAF, attended 


the “Intelligence and Foreign Policy” 
course at FSI, May 12-16. 

William C. Hamilton, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and Pacific (REA), 
spoke to the Defense Intelligence 
School’s Senior Course on “The U.S. 
Role in Southeast Asia” on April 24. 

John M. Farrior, Deputy Director 
of REA, attended the Brussels meet- 
ing of NATO Far East Experts, May 
5-7. 

Dalton V. Killion and Peter P. 
Carrico, REA, attended sessions of 
the Conference on Korea and the 
Major Powers sponsored by the In- 
stitute for Sino-Soviet Studies of the 
George Washington University, May 
1-3, at the Key Bridge Marriot, 
Rosslyn. 

John DiSciullo, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Europe and the Soviet Union 
(RES); F. Herbert Capps, Chief of 
the Division for Western Europe; 
Irene B. Jaffe, Chief of the Division 
for European Regional Affairs; and 
Eric Willenz, Benjamin Martin and 
Philip Wolfson participated in a con- 
ference-seminar on “The European 
Left,” sponsored by the Office of Ex- 
ternal Research (XR) at Airlie House, 
Warrenton, Virginia, April 30 to May 
2. The following RES analysts also 
attended the conference: Line Rosen, 
Joan Smith, John Hostie, Cameron 
Hume, and Dimitra Dellas. 

Mr. Capps of RES also attended 
a conference on “Developments in 
Scandinavia” sponsored by the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Scandi- 
navian Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, May 1 and 2. 

Ms. Jaffe, RES, attended a special 
joint session of the Russian and East 
Central Europe Institutes of Colum- 
bia University to hear Prof. L. Kola- 
kowski lecture on “Marxism” on April 
23. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the Di- 
vision for Soviet Affairs of RES, lec- 
tured at the Defense Intelligence 
School on “U.S.-U.S.S.R. Relations” 
on April 17. 

Mr. Willenz, RES, lectured at FSI 
on “The European Left” to the West 
European Course on April 24 and to 
the Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 
on May 14. 

Mr. Martin of RES attended a 
conference on “Labor’s Stake in the 
Middle East” sponsored by George- 
town University, May 9 and 10. 

Robin Porter, RES, lectured on 
“Detente and Soviet-American Rela- 
tions” at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio, and 
addressed the Toledo World Affairs 
Council on “Detente,” May 6-8. 
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Melvin Goodman, RES, lectured on 
“Soviet Foreign Affairs” at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, the University 
of Hartford, and the World Affairs 
Council of Hartford, April 14-16. 

Joan Smith, RES, participated in 
a Department recruiting tour of uni- 
versities in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, April 16-18. 

James May, RES, attended a col- 
loquium on “The Soviet Econometric 
Model” sponsored by the Stanford 
Research Institute at the University 
of Pennsylvania, April 25 and 26. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Near East and South 
Asia (RNA), lectured on the “Arab- 
Israeli Dispute” at the American 
Psychiatric Association in Los Angeles 
on May 8. 

George S. Harris, RNA, spoke to 
a group of Defense Intelligence Ag- 
ency analysts on “U.S. Prospective on 
the Arab-Israeli Dispute” at Arling- 
ton Hall on May 15. 

Idris Rossell, then Deputy Director 
of the Office of External Research 
(XR), attended several sessions of the 
69th Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law in 
Washington April 24-26. She also 
spoke at the Controlled Thermonu- 
clear Research Senior Secretarial 
Seminar sponsored by the Energy Re- 
search and Development Administra- 
tion on May 16. Her remarks were 
based on the findings of the Depart- 
ment of State’s Secretarial Task 
Force. 

Sharon Baber, XR, conducted the 
Regulatory Materials Workshop at 


FSI on May 14 for 27 newly ap- 
pointed Foreign Service secretaries of 
the Department, as well as for secre- 
taries from other foreign affairs 
agencies. 

Gerald Goldstein, Director of the 
Office of Economic Research and 
Analysis (REC), attended a seminar 
on OPEC organized by the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies. 

Margaret Dray, Chief of the Com- 
munist Economic Relations Division, 
and Martin Kohn, REC, attended 
the “USSR: Economics” session of 
the annual joint symposium of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Slavic Studies and the 
Sino-Soviet Institute of the George 
Washington University in Washington 
on May 9. 

Lawrence Witt, REC, consulted on 
research with officials of Virginia 
State College and led a seminar on 
“Food and Population: The Race to 
the Year 2000” on April 18. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
Bureau include: Arthur C. Morrissey, 
STA; Frank V. Nash, REC; William 
E. Newman, RCI; James L. Pritt, 
RCI; Carlene B. Pryor, RCI; and 
Robert W. Smith, RGE. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William D. Rog- 
ers addressed the Committee on In- 
ternal Law and The Committee on 
Inter-American Affairs of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York on April 16. His topic was “U.S. 
Policy Toward Latin America.” 


On April 25 and 26, Mr. Rogers 
attended the Sesquicentennial Week- 
end at Yale Law School and partici- 
pated in a panel on multinational cor- 
porations. 

The Fifth Annual meeting of the 
OAS General Assembly met in Wash- 
ington May 8-19. Assistant Secretary 
Rogers served as Vice Chairman of 
the U.S. Delegation. He also was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation, head- 
ed by Treasury Secretary William 
Simon, to the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank meetings in Santo Do- 
mingo, May 18-20. 

On May 4 Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Hewson Ryan delivered the 
commencement address at Lander 
College in Greenwood, South Caro- 
lina. 

Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker, Chief Negotiator for the Pan- 
ama Canal Treaty Negotiations, visit- 
ed Seattle, May 20-23, where he ad- 
dressed the Council for Washington’s 
Future and the Ranier Club on the 
Panama Canal treaty negotiations. He 
was accompanied by S. Morey Bell, 
Country Director, Panama (ARA/ 
PAN), and Deputy Treaty Negotiator. 

On May 20, Patrick Morris, Dep- 
uty Director, ARA/PAN, discussed 
the Canal treaty negotiations with the 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Oceans and Atmosphere. He also took 
part May 21 in a panel discussion on 
the treaty negotiations organized for 
non-governmental organizations by 
the Washington Office on Latin 
America. 

Richard Wyrough, Senior Treaty 
Advisor, spoke May 15 on “Panama 
and the United States: Toward a 


CARACAS—Ambassador Robert M. McClintock, center, who retired on March 12 after 43 years of distinguished service in the 
Foreign Service, is shown with Embassy Counselors and Agency Heads during his retirement ceremony here. Left to right are 
Richard Kinsella, Maritime Attaché; Colonel Francis J. Bush, Commander, U.S. Military Group; Robert M. McConnell, Agricul- 
tural Attaché; A. Hugh Douglas, Jr., Counselor for Consular Affairs; Peter Stevens, Director, Peace Corps; Colonel Doyle C. 
Williams, Defense and Air Attaché; Virgil P. Randolph, Ii1l, Counselor for Political Affairs; Ambassador McClintock; Weikko A. 


Forsten, Counselor for Administrative Affairs; John L. Mills, 


Counselor for Economic and Commercial Affairs; Diego C. 


Asencio, Deputy Chief of Mission; Albert P. Giroux, Representative, Internal Revenue Service; Frank R. Estancona, Executive 
Assistant; Louis Bachrach, Regional Director, Drug Enforcement Agency. 
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New Relationship” at the Washington 
Institute for Foreign Affairs. He dis- 
cussed the treaty negotiations with 
members of the Capitol Hill Exchange 
Club on May 13. He also participated 
in a seminar, “Critical Situations,” on 
May 13. 

William Knepper, Director of the 
Regional Economic Policy (ARA/ 
ECP), and Michael Davila of ARA/ 
ECP, served on the U.S. Deleration 
to the OAS General Assembly. Mr. 
Davila also served on the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the OAS’s Special Commit- 
tee on Consultation and Negotiation, 
which met in Washington, May 21- 
23. 

Mr. Knepper participated in the 
Executive-Diplomat Seminar held in 
the Department, May 20-22. 

E. Lloyd Barber, ARA/ECP, was 
in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad and To- 
bago, May 4-15, as a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the 16th Session 
of United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. 

Ann C. Berry, who recently com- 
pleted the Basic Course and the Latin 
American Studies Program at FSI, 
has joined the staff of ARA/ECP. 

Carl E. Bartch, former Foreign 
Service Inspector, assumed his duties 
as Country Director for Argentina, 
Paraguay and Uruguay (ARA-LA/ 
APU) on April 21. On May 9, he 


addressed the 59th Graduating Class 
of the American Institute for Free 
Labor Development at commence- 
ment exercises held at the AFL/CIO 
Auditorium in Washington, D.C. 

Jack M. Smith, Deputy Director, 
ARA-LA/APU, visited Argentina, 
Paraguay and Uruguay May 21-31. 

John E. Karkashian, Country Di- 
rector for Bolivia and Chile, was in 
Paris, May 5-7, to attend the Paris 
Club meeting which was convened to 
consider the rescheduling of Chile’s 
foreign debt. 

The staff of ARA/MGT recently 
briefed two teams of inspectors prior 
to their inspection of posts in Mexico, 
Ecuador, Peru and the Central Amer- 
ican countries. 

Dan Holliday, Personnel Officer in 
Brasilia, consulted in ARA/MGT for 
several days. 

Kenneth W. Bleakley spent four 
weeks consulting in ARA/MGT prior 
to his return to La Paz as Administra- 
tive Officer. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William B. Buf- 
fum spoke to representatives of var- 
ious non-governmental organizations 
which met May 15 at the Pan Amer- 
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RECEIVES AWARD—FSO Robert K. Olson of the Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs (10) holds the Meritorious Honor Award he received for “extraordinary per- 
formance during preparations for and participation in the World Food Congress,” 
held at Rome in November 1974. Also shown are Mrs. Olson and !O Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary Roy D. Morey who made the presentation. 


ican Health Organization. The meet- 
ing was in preparation for the Inter- 
national Women’s Year Conference 
to be held in Mexico City this 
summer, 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
O. Blake was one of the speakers at 
the annual State Department briefing 
of Western Electric Management 
trainees. The briefing was held on 
May 15. . 

John A. Baker, Director, United 
Nations Political Affairs (UNP), par- 
ticipated in a symposium on “Pros- 
pects and Possibilities of International 
Peacekeeping” which was held at the 
University of Minnesota, April 24 
and 25. He spoke on “The United 
States and the Future of Peacekeep- 
ing Forces.” 

On April 29 Mr. Baker was one 
of the speakers at a Foreign Policy 
Conference held in Pittsburgh and 
co-sponsored by the World Affairs 
Council of Pittsburgh and the De- 
partment of State. Mr. Baker also 
served as a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Executive Board meet- 
ing of UNESCO in Paris, May 5-22. 

Wesley P. Kriebel, Deputy Direc- 
tor, UNP, gave a briefing April 28 
to students of the Air War College 
Program at Cameron Station, Vir- 
ginia. 

John W. Kimball, Deputy Direc- 
tor, UNP, accompanied the U.S. Con- 
gressional Delegation to the spring 
meetings of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union held in Colombo, Sri Lanka, 
April 1-6. 

Warren E. Hewitt, Deputy Direc- 
tor, UNP, visited the College at 
Oswego of the State University of 
New York as a return speaker in 
the Scholar-Diplomat Program. Mr. 
Hewitt took part in a panel discus- 
sion and addressed a seminar on the 
subject of international protection of 
human rights. 

Franklin J. Crawford, UNP, was 
in New York April 23-30 to attend 
the sessions of the UN Economic and 
Social Council devoted to human 
rights issues. 

Jerry L. Drew, UNP, served as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the UN Outer Space Scientific and 
Technical Subcommittee held in New 
York, April 21 to May 2. Joyce Beller, 
UNP, served as secretary for the sec- 
ond half of the session. 

Dale Dougherty, UNP, served as 
secretary for the U.S. Delegation to 
the ECOSOC meeting on Review 
and Annraisal, held in New York, 
May 12-24. 

Wendell W. Woodbury, Office of 
the Coordinator for Multilateral De- 
velopment, and John Washburn, 
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UNP, participated in a seminar spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace for members 
of the UN Secretariat. The seminar 
was held April 24 in the Department. 

Frederick J. O. Blachly, Public 
Affairs Adviser, briefed students from 
Ball State University on April 21 on 
their participation in a Model United 
Nations program. 

Richard V. Hennes, IO Executive 
Secretary, served as the U.S. Expert 
Member at a meeting of the UN 
Committee on Contributions in New 
York in May. 

Thomas Doubleday, Office of 
International Conferences (OIC), 
served as Secretary of Delegation for 
the ANZUS Conference meeting held 
in the Department during April. 
Other OIC participants were Reese 
Lewis, Administrative Officer; Linda 
Jacobson, Documents Officer; and 
Donald Gaither and Randolph Coyle, 
General Services Officers. 

Catherine Odell, OIC, served as 
Secretary of Delegation for the In- 
tergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization Conference on 


Maritime Satellites which met in Lon- 
don, April 23 to May 9. Gene Bollij, 
OIC, served as secretary to the Dele- 
gation. 

Herbert Mitchell, OIC, served as 
Secretary of Delegation for the FAO/ 


CODEX Conference which was held 
in Washington, May 12-23. Other 
OIC participants were Mr. Lewis, 
Administrative Officer; Margaret 
Roberts and Miss Jacobson, Docu- 
ments Officers; and Mr. Coyle and 
Mr. Gaither, General Services Of- 
ficers. 

Ann Vihel, OIC, attended a course 
on Intelligence in Foreign Policy at 
the Foreign Service Institute, May 
12-16. 

Lawrence Grossman, OIC, helped 
to process Vietnamese refugees in 
Manila and the Subic Bay area. Mr. 
Grossman also did the site survey for 
the Mexico City Conference for Inter- 
national Women’s Year. 


Un itep States MIssIoNn 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ambassador John Scali, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, was 
the principal speaker at the Festival 
of Arts-Art of Communication Con- 
ference in Birmingham, Alabama, on 
April 26. On May 2, Ambassador 
Scali and senior staff members par- 
ticipated in a round table discussion 
for Members of Congress for Peace 
Through Law. 

On May 24, Ambassador Scali 
testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which is review- 
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TOP HONORS—Richard Melton, left, of the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs’ Office 
of Policy Planning and Coordination and Staff Directorate, receives a Superior Honor 
Award from Richard Bloomfield, who is Director of that office. 


ing U.S. policy toward the United 
Nations. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations, addressed the 
Annual United Nations Seminar of 
Church Women United on May 6. 
On May 20 Ambassador Bennett was 
the Keynote Speaker at the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 29th 
Annual Hemispheric Insurance Day 
Luncheon at the Pierre Hotel in New 
York City. 

Ambassador Bennett was _inter- 
viewed recently by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation on “World 
Government—Is It Still A  Proba- 
bility?” 

Ambassador Clarence Clyde Fer- 
gusion, Jr., U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, participated in the 
International Conference on “New 
Structures for Economic Interdepen- 
dence,” sponsored by the Institute of 
Man and Science in Rensselaerville, 
New York, on May 16. On May 22 
Ambassador Ferguson was the Key- 
note Speaker at the 19th Annual Tri- 
City World Trade Banquet in Ro- 
chester, New York. 

Ambassador Ferguson testified be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on 
International Organizations on the 
United Nations Seventh Special 
Session. 

Ambassador Barbara M. White, 
Alternate U.S. Representative for 


Special Political Affairs, was the U.S. 
Delegate to the 16th Session of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America Meeting in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad and Tobago, May 6-15. 
Joseph Norbury, Adviser, Political and 
Security Affairs, with the United 
States Mission, also attended the 
conference. 

On April 15 Ambassador White 
addressed the first meeting of the 
United States Commission for Inter- 
national Women’s Year in Washing- 
ton. On April 29 she briefed the 
Hospitality Committee for United 
Nations Delegations at their Annual 
Spring Briefing. 

Ambassador White delivered the 
Keynote Address at the opening cere- 
monies of the 2ist General Assembly 
of the Utah High Schools’ Model 
United Nations at the University of 
Utah in Salt Lake City on May 1. 
On May 15 she addressed the Second 
Meeting of the National Commission 
for International Women’s Year. 

On May 21 Ambassador White 
briefed the U.S. Mission Non-Govern- 
mental Organization Representatives 
at their final meeting on the recently 
concluded ECLA Conference and on 
the upcoming Trusteeship Council 
Session. On May 23 she briefed the 
Congressional Assistants Information 
Program United Nations Seminar on 
Africa. She also delivered the com- 
mencement address to Cedar Crest 
College in Allentown, Pa., May 25. 
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Minister-Counselor Robert W. Kit- 
chen, Deputy U.S. Representative on 
the Economic and Social Council, at- 
tended the Third Session UNEP Gov- 
erning Council Meeting in Nairobi 
from April 16 to May 2. On May 22 
Mr. Kitchen addressed the Quaker 
United Nations Seminar on the World 
Food Crisis. 

Courtney Sheldon, Counselor for 
Public Affairs, met with Berkeley, 
California, Annual Appreciation of 
Excellence in Youth Award winners 
on May 16. 

Laurence Garufi, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Public Affairs, briefed 
the U.S. Delegation to the National 
College Model United Nations from 
the Universities of Indiana and 
Rhode Island on April 23. On April 
28 and 29 he addressed the National 
Council of Jewish Women and the 
National Council of Catholic Women. 
On May 2 he spoke to students from 
Harwick College, Oneonta, New 
York, and Brooklyn College of the 
City University of New York. 

On May 5 Mr. Garufi briefed stu- 
dents from Springfield Technical In- 
stitute, Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
on May 7 he briefed the Plymouth 
Community High School Model 
United Nations from Plymouth, 
Michigan. On May 12 Mr. Garufi 
was interviewed by students from 
Hanover College as part of their 
United Nations Semester on _ the 
Nations. 

Jacqueline Ratner, Public Infor- 
mation Officer, attended an awards 
luncheon on May 5 at Siena College 
in Loudonville, New York. There, she 
presented the highest honors award 
for outstanding performance to the 
college’s delegation, which represented 
the United States, to the Harvard 
National Model United Nations. 

On April 29 John Howison, Coun- 
selor for Political Affairs, participated 
in a panel discussion on “The U.S. 
and the U.N.—A New Appraisal” at 
the Regional Foreign Policy Con- 
ference on The Challenges of Inter- 
dependence, co-sponsored by the 
World Affairs Council of Pittsburgh 
and the State Department. 

On May 1, Mr. Howison addressed 
the International Interfaith Fellow- 
ship Group at the United Nations 
Church Center. On May 16 he spoke 
to a group of students from the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. He also 
participated in the consecration serv- 
ice for the New Sutton Place Syna- 
gogue, Congregation Orach Chayim, 
on May 18. 

Herbert Reis, Counselor for Legal 
Affairs, addressed Christopher New- 
port College of the College of Wil- 


DHAHRAN, SAUDI ARABIA—Anita C. 
Bahti, R.N., wife of Consul General 
James H. Bahti, assists in a trachoma 
research project in a village in the Qatif 
Oasis. The Harvard-directed project re- 
ceives support from Aramico. Mrs. Bahti 
is a former employee of the Medical 
Division of the Department. 


liam and Mary in Newport News, 
Virginia, on May 5. 

Robert Rosenstock, Advisor, Legal 
Affairs, delivered the Keynote Ad- 
dress to the National High School 
Model United Nations in the Gen- 
eral Assembly Hall of the United Na- 
tions on May 15. He also briefed the 
U.S. Delegation and the Secretary 
General and staff of the Model High 
School United Nations on May 16. 
On April 21 Mr. Rosenstock briefed 
the Secretary General, the advisors 
and staff participating in the Na- 
tional College Model United Nations. 

April 23, Jay Katzen, Advisor, Po- 
litical and Security Affairs, briefed 
University of Tulsa participants in the 
National College Model United Na- 
tions on African issues at the United 
Nations. 

Rudolph Carter, Advisor for Po- 
litical and Security Affairs, spoke to 
students from the Nightingale-Bam- 
ford School of New York City. 


Legal Adviser's Office 


Deputy Legal Adviser Mark B. 
Feldman on April 9 presented the 
State Department’s views to the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Law 
and Governmental Operations of the 
House Judiciary Committee on pro- 
posed legislation terminating certain 
national emergency authorities of the 
President. 


On April 24, Mr. Feldman parti- 
cipated in a panel on “International 
Law and the Food Crisis” at the 
Annual Meeting of the American So- 
ciety of International Law. 

Ambassador Richard D. Kearney, 
Member, International Law Commis- 
sion, is attending the annual session 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion being held in Geneva from May 
5 to July 25. 

Ernest L. Kerley, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, was a member of the U‘S. 
Delegation to the meeting of Experts 
to Review and Revise a Convention 
on Territorial Asylum held in Geneva. 

Michael J. Matheson, Attorney 
Adviser, was a member of the U.S. 
Delegation to the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
held at Geneva, May 5-30. 

Gerald A. Rosen, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the 7th Meeting of the Govern- 
ing Board, OECD, IEA, at Paris, 
April 28 and 29; to the First Meeting 
of the Working Group on Crude Oil 
Prices, IEA, at Paris on May 2, and 
also to the 7th Meeting of the Stand- 
ing Group on Oil Markets, IEA, at 
Paris, May 21 and 22. 

Charles J. Pitman, Attorney Ad- 
viser, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Ad Hoc Working Party 
on the Strategy for International 
Agricultural Adjustment of the FAO 
in Rome, May 26-30. Mr. Pitman 
was also on the U.S. Delegation to 
the UN Tin Conference in Geneva, 
June 2-30. 

Stephen Bond, Attorney Adviser, 
was a member of the U.S. Delegation 
to the UNCTAD Meeting of the 
Inter-Governmental Group of Ex- 
perts on a Code of Conduct on the 
Transfer of Technology at Geneva, 
May 5-16. 

Betty J. Esau joined L on May 19 
and will serve as secretary to the Le- 
gal Adviser. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Alfred L. Ather- 
ton, Jr., conducted an informal sem- 
inar on “Prospects for Peace in the 
Middle East” at the School for Ad- 
vanced International Studies of Johns 
Hopkins University in May. 

On April 24, Mr. Atherton dis- 
cussed “U.S. Policy in South Asia” 
with 10 South Asia Scholar-Diplo- 
mats who visited the Bureau that 
week. Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Adolph Dubs welcomed the group to 
the NEA Bureau on April 21 and 
moderated a wrap-up session for the 
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Scholars on April 24, together with 
Peter Constable, Director, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and Bangladesh (NEA/ 
PAB), and Dennis Kux, Director, 
Bhutan, India, Nepal, Maldives, Sri 
Lanka (NEA/INS). 

Mr. Atherton spoke to a World 
Affairs Council Breakfast during a 
one-day speaking trip to Boston on 
May 2. He met with the academic 
community at a lunch at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy and 
held a seminar at the Harvard Cen- 
ter for International Affairs. A din- 
ner was held at the Harvard Faculty 
Club in Mr. Atherton’s honor. 

On May 9, Mr. Atherton spoke to 
a group of about 300 attending the 
Spring Conference of the World Busi- 
ness Council held at Sea Island, 
Georgia. 

Mr. Atherton left Washington, 
D.C., on May 18, to accompany 
Secretary Kissinger to Vienna and 
the Central Treaty Organization 
Ministerial Meeting in Ankara. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney 
Sober presented a public lecture on 
“U.S. Interests in the Middle East” 
at the Milwaukee campus of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on May 13. The 
lecture was part of a series on “What 
to Expect in the Middle East.” 

Mr. Sober was in _ Jacksonville, 
Florida, May 4 and 5 during the pri- 
vate visit there of the Shah and Em- 
press of Iran, who were en route 
to Latin America prior to their State 
visit to the United States, May 15-18. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Harold 
H. Saunders spoke to an International 
Labor Program sponsored by George- 
town University on May 9. His re- 
marks focused on the Middle East. 
Mr. Saunders was accompanied by 
Richard Searing, Labor and Social 
Affairs Adviser, NEA Regional Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Saunders traveled to New 
York City on May 13, where he spoke 
at a luncheon meeting of the Foreign 
Policy Association. He also met with 
the Council on Foreign Relations and 
gave an editorial backgrounder for 
editors of Business Week magazine. 

On May 19, Mr. Saunders ad- 
dressed the Senior Seminar at the 
Foreign Service Institute. The topic 
of his discussion was the Middle East. 

Francois M. Dickman, Director, 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Yemen, Aden, 
Gulf States (NEA/ARP), and Joseph 
Montville. Country Officer for Mo- 
rocco in NEA/AFN, spoke on the 
Middle East, Oil and Energy before 
the Regional Foreign Policy Confer- 
ence held in Birmingham, Alabama, 
on May 7. 

Walter B. Smith, Director, Israel & 
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Arab-Israel Affairs (NEA/IAT), spoke 
on May 12 at the annual Peter B. 
Kirby Memorial Lecture of Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island, 
on the subject of the Arab-Israeli 
Problem. 

Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., Director, 
Regional Affairs (NEA/RA), attend- 
ed the Brookings Institution Confer- 
ence on Business in Contemporary 
Society held in Philadelphia and New 
York City, March 16-21. Mr. Palmer 
served as the U.S. Delegate to the 
Central Treaty Organization Eco- 
nomic Committee Meeting held in 
London April 8-10, and was the US. 
participant in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Middle East Ex- 
perts Meeting in Brussels, April 14— 
16. 

James K. Matter, Bilateral Com- 
missions (NEA/BLC), participated 
in a seminar at East Carolina Uni- 
versity, Greenville, North Carolina, 
on May 1. He spoke on “The Middle 
East: Economic Realities and Future 
Prospects.” 

George Q. Lumsden, Stephen W. 
Buck, and Paul Molineaux, NEA/ 
ARP, addressed the Middle East In- 
stitute’s Businessmen’s Seminar on 
May 16. 

On April 8, Mr. Buck also spoke 


to the Charles County Community 
College on U.S. Policy in the Middle 
East. 

James Leader, Country Officer for 
Sri Lanka, NEA/INS, spoke to the 
Fairfax High School Foreign Affairs 
Club, May 14, on “Sri Lanka’s Policy 
in the United Nations.” 

Richard C. Searing, Labor and 
Social Affairs Adviser, NEA/RA, at- 
tended the NEA/EA Labor Attachés 
Conference in New Delhi in March. 
En route to and from the Conference 
Mr. Searing consulted with Labor At- 
tachés and reporting officers in Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Lebanon, 
Pakistan and Iran. 

Edward A. Padelford, Deputy Po- 
litico-Military Affairs Adviser, NEA/ 
RA, talked to the Defense Intelli- 
gence School on April 16 on USS. 
Policy in the Middle East. 

Harry M. Montgomery, Economic 
Adviser, NEA/RA, was a member of 
the “expert” staff which accompanied 
the U.S. delegation to the Oil Pro- 
ducer-Consumer Preparatory Confer- 
ence held in Paris, April 7-15. 

Ambassadors Christopher Van Hol- 
len, Sri Lanka; Richard M. Helms, 
Iran; William B. Saxbe, India; 
William I. Cargo, Nepal; and Ambas- 
sador-designate Malcolm Toon, Israel, 
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COLOMBO—The Prime Minister of Sri Lanka, Mrs. Sirimavo R.D. Bandaranaike, 
lights the first wick on the traditional oil lamp to open the new American Cultural 


Center and Library at ceremonies here on Feb. 1. Looking on is U.S. Ambassador 
to Sri Lanka Christopher Van Hollen. 





consulted in the Department recently. 

Personnel from the field consulting 
in the Bureau included: S. T. Tel- 
ford, Security Officer, from Phnom 
Penh, assigned to Beirut; Gary A. 
Mancinelli, C&R Assistant, assigned 
to Dacca; Edmund A. Bator, from 
Belgrade, assigned to Kuwait; Ralph 
H. Cadeaux, assigned to Tel Aviv; 
and Anita M. Shasy, General Services 
Officer, assigned to Tunis. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Dixy Lee Ray 
participated in a seminar on energy 
resources at Harvard University on 
May 5. 

Dr. Ray delivered the Commence- 
ment Address at the University of 
Alaska, May 9. 

On May 14, she was the guest 
speaker at the First Annual Interna- 
tional Trade Conference in Seattle. 
Upon her return to Washington, Dr. 
Ray spoke on “International Policy” 
at the Third National Energy Forum 
of the World Energy Conference at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel, May 16. 

On May 19 at the Atomic Indus- 
trial Forum Meeting in New York 


City, Dr. Ray delivered a speech on 
“Nuclear Merchant Ships in An In- 
ternational Perspective.” Two hours 
later Dr. Ray was in Philadelphia as 
keynote speaker at the 21st Interna- 


tional Instrumentation Symposium. 
On May 22, Dr. Ray was the lunch- 
eon speaker at the International As- 
sociation for Great Lakes Research’s 
18th Conference in Albany. 

Dr. Ray received an Honorary De- 
gree from Stonehill College, North 
Easton, Massachusetts, on May 25, 
and on May 29 she delivered the 
Commencement Address at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland at Baltimore and 
received an Honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree. Dr. Ray also received an 
Honorary Doctor of Science degree 
from Southampton College, Long Is- 
land University, Southampton, New 
York, on May 31. 

Gordon Grant, Executive Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary, attended 
the National Association of Regula- 
tory Utilities Commission (NARUC) 
Subcommittee of State and Federal 
Secretaries of NARUC Meeting in 
San Francisco, April 30 to May 2. 

David Jenkins, Special Assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary, participated 
in meetings with German officials 
concerning Physical Security of Nu- 
clear Installations. The meetings were 
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held in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
May 13-15. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Oceans and Fisheries Affairs (OES/ 
OFA) Thomas A. Clingan, Jr., de- 
parted Washington, D.C., for a series 
of meetings held in Copenhagen, 
Moscow and Oslo. In Copenhagen, 
the topic was Soviet Affairs and in 
Moscow, bilateral discussions with the 
Soviets were held. In Oslo he attend- 
ed the Antarctic Consultative Meet- 
ing ending June 20. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for En- 
vironmental and Population Affairs 
(OES/ENP) Christian A. Herter, Jr., 
spoke at a Seminar on the Environ- 
ment at Mt. Holyoke College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, on May 14. On 
May 16 and 17, Mr. Herter attend- 
ed the meeting of the Institute on 
Man and Science on the role of In- 
ternational Organizations and _ the 
World Food Crisis, held in Albany, 
New York. On May 28, Mr. Herter 
attended a meeting of the Council on 
Foreign Affairs of the United Nations 
Environment Program (UNEP) and 
spoke at a luncheon for industry offi- 
cials on UNEP. 

Arthur E. Pardee, Jr., Executive 
Director, OES/EX, attended the An- 
nual International Fisheries Commis- 
sions Pension Society Meeting, which 
was held in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, April 25-26. 

Dr. Leo S. Packer, Director of the 
Office of Technology Policy and 
Space Affairs, participated in a Tech- 
nology Transfer Seminar which was 
held in Dallas, Texas, May 15-17. 

Donald R. King, Office of Envir- 
onmental Affairs, attended the Man 
and the Biosphere Programme Meet- 
ing in Paris, May 19-24. 

William A. Root, Office of Soviet 
and Eastern European Science and 
Technology Programs, participated in 
the briefing of the U.S. side of the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Microbiology Working 
Group on May 2 and 3 in New York 
City. 

Leo Schowengerdt, OES/OFA, at- 
tended the United States Coast Guard 
and National Marine Fisheries Serv- 
ice Law Enforcement Meeting held in 
Boston on April 30. 

Myron Kratzer, former Science and 
Technology Counselor at Embassy 
Tokyo, has been appointed as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Nuclear En- 
ergy and Energy Technology Affairs 
in OES. Justin Bloom of OES will re- 
place Mr. Kratzer in Tokyo. 

Herbert Spielman, formerly as- 
signed to the International Secretar- 
iat of NATO, has been assigned to the 
Office of Environmental Affairs in 
OES. 


James Sampas, formerly of the Of- 
fice of Soviet and Eastern European 
S & T Affairs, has been assigned to 
the International Secretariat at 
NATO. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


George S. Vest, Director of the 
Bureau of Political-Military Affairs, 
led a State-Defense team to London 
during the week of May 19 for semi- 
annual talks with the British on In- 
dian -Ocean matters. George Chur- 
chill, Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Security Operations (PM/ 
ISO), accompanied Mr. Vest. 

The Bureau of Politico-Military 
Affairs was host to the following 
groups who visited the Department 
recently for briefings and tours: 

Members of the Spanish/Portu- 
guese Club of West Point, April 11, 
who were guests at a luncheon in 
the Executive Dining Room; approxi- 
mately 90 Foreign Military Army 
Officers, April 10; 97 Foreign Mili- 
tary Army Officers, May 2; and stu- 
dents of the Naval War College, May 
13, who were also guest at a luncheon 
in the Henry Clay Room of the De- 
partment. 

James E. Goodby, Deputy Director 
of PM, visited Scott Air Force Base 
in Illinois on April 25 for extensive 
consultation with the Commander of 
the Military Aijrlift Command 
(MAC) and his staff on MAC 
operations worldwide. Mr. Goodby 
was accompanied by Mr. Churchill 
of PM/ISO and Herbert Hagerty, 
Deputy Director, PM/ISO. 

Col. Frederic Flemings of PM/ISO 
spent most of April in Athens as 
part of the team involved in round 
II of the base and facilities negotia- 
tions with Greece. He returned to the 
United States in early May via con- 
sultations with POLAD and other 
staff members of the headquarters of 
Allied Forces, Southern Europe 
(AFSOUTH) in Naples. Mr. Ha- 
gerty of PM/ISO was similarly en- 
gaged in base negotiations with Spain 
in Madrid during early April. 

Morton R. Dworken of PM/ISO 
participated in a Seminar on Indian 
Ocean Policy at the Army War Col- 
lege in Carlisle, Pa., on May 1. Mr. 
Dworken also lectured on the organi- 
zation of the Department and of a 
diplomatic mission at the Defense 
Intelligence School’s Attaché course 
on May 14. 

Rollie Goss, a graduating senior at 
Michigan State University, reported 
to PM/ISO in early April to begin 
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a 10-week internship 
military affairs. 

Mathew Pasztalaniec of PM/ISO 
participated in the annual Soviet- 
American discussions on reducing in- 
cidents at sea during the week of 
May 19 in Washington. Captain 
Pasztalaniec also traveled with the 
delegations to New Orleans for the 
wind-up of those talks and for a 
visit to a U.S. aircraft carrier. 

During the week of April 21, Wil- 
liam B. Robinson, Director, Office of 
Munitions Control, addressed the 
Aerospace Industries Association at a 
meeting held in San Diego, and par- 
ticipated in a meeting of the Federal 
Bar Association Conference on Go- 
vernmental Contracts which took 
place in Los Angeles. 

Charles C. Flowerree, Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of Disarmament and 
Arms Control (PM/DCA), was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the NATO Disarmament Experts 
Meeting in Brussels, April 8 and 9. 
Following the meeting, Mr. Flower- 
ree visited Bonn and London to con- 
fer on matters related to the MBFR 
negotiations. 

Edward Ifft of PM/DCA was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation at 
the SALT negotiations in Geneva 
during the final two weeks of the 
most recent round of talks which 
ended on May 7. 

Boris Klosson, senior State repre- 
sentative at SALT, and Barbara 
White returned to PM/DCA when the 
talks recessed. They were expected to 
go back to Geneva in early June. 

Stephen Winship reported for duty 
on May 5 as the new Director of the 
Office of Security Assistance and 
Sales, replacing Jonathan F. Ladd. 
Mr. Winship previously served as 
Counselor for Politico-Military Affairs 
at Amembassy Bangkok. 

Homer R. Phelps of PM/SAS has 
moved to PM/DCA, He was suc- 
ceeded in PM/SAS by Richard Slott 
who recently returned from Viet- 
Nam. 


in politico- 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John E. Rein- 
hardt and Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for Press Relations Robert 
Anderson accompanied Secretary Kis- 
singer to St. Louis and Kansas City 
May 12 and May 13 in connection 
with his speaking engagements there 
and for a series of meetings with civic, 
business, media and other leaders from 
the area, arranged by the Bureau of 
Public Affairs. 
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Colgate S. Prentice, Special Assist- 
ant and Liaison with the Governors, 
accompanied a delegation of eight 
U.S. Governors on a visit to the So- 
viet Union, May 18-29, under the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. General Agreement on 
Contacts, Exchanges and Coopera- 
tion. The delegation, headed by Gov. 
Calvin L. Rampton of Utah, Chair- 
man of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference, attended a luncheon and 
briefing in the Department prior to 
their departure. 

Frederick Aandahl succeeded Wil- 
liam M. Franklin as the Department’s 
representative on the National His- 
torical Publications and Records Com- 
mission (NHPRC) and attended its 
meeting at Iowa City on April 29. 
Homer Calkin presided at one session 
of a conference on publication of 
American historical manuscripts 
which was sponsored by the NHPRC 
and the University of Iowa. 

Neal H. Petersen of the Historical 
Office attended a conference at 
Kansas City on “The Korean War— 
A 25-Year Perspective,” sponsored by 
the Harry S. Truman Library Insti- 
tute for National and International 
Affairs. 

Staff members of the Conferences 
and Seminars Division, Office of Pub- 
lic Programs (PA/PP/CS), coordi- 
nated the programs for a number of 
conferences and briefings recently, in- 
cluding the 3ist Annual Washington 
Conference of the Advertising Coun- 
cil. Deputy Secretary Robert S. In- 
gersoll hosted a luncheon for the group 
on April 23 in the Benjamin Franklin 
Room at which Vice President Nelson 
Rockefeller addressed conference par- 
ticipants. Making his first official visit 
to the Department, the Vice President 
was escorted by Secretary Kissinger, 
Deputy Secretary Ingersoll, Assistant 
Secretary Reinhardt and Gibson Mc- 
Cabe, Chairman of the Council. 

Following the luncheon, a special 
briefing in the International Confer- 
ence Room centered on the theme 
“The Energy Crisis: National and In- 
ternational Options.” On the program 
were Deputy White House Press Sec- 
retary Gerald L. Warren, Secretary- 
Designate Rogers C. B. Morton, De- 
partment of Commerce; Administra- 
tor Frank G. Zarb, Federal Energy 
Administration; Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic and Business Af- 
fairs Thomas O. Enders; and Special 
Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, Council Panel, Frederick B. 
Dent. 

On April 24, Secretary Kissinger 
addressed conference participants at 
a special briefing in the International 
Conference Room. 


Woods Vest of PA/PP/CS served 
as program coordinator for the De- 
partment of State. 

On April 25, a special briefing was 
held in the Department for 25 stu- 
dents at the request of Pace Univer- 
sity Graduate School of New York. 
Briefing the group on “U.S. Trade 
Problems and Policy Analysis” were 
Assistant Secretary Enders; Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries Paul Boeker and 
Joel Biller, EB Bureau; and Carl W. 
Schmidt, Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, EB Bureau. Mr. Vest 
was in charge of arrangements and 
the program. 

Also on April 25, a special briefing 
was held for 100 members of the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legisla- 
tures. Appearing on the program were 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs Charles W. Bray III and Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary Boeker, EB. 
Joan Colbert, PA/PP/CS, served as 
the Department’s coordinator. 

More than 500 people attended 
the regional foreign policy conference 
held in Pittsburgh on April 29, which 
was co-sponsored with the World Af- 
fairs Council of Pittsburgh. Partici- 
pating in the program were Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Virginia Allan, 
PA; Deputy Assistant Secretary Biller, 
EB; Charles Frank, Member, Policy 
Planning Staff; Acting Assistant Ad- 
ministrator Harriett S. Crowley, AID; 
Lloyd Jonnes, Consultant to the Ad- 
ministrator, AID; John A. Baker, Jr., 
Director, Office of UN Political Af- 
fairs, IO; and Political Counselor 
John McCoul Howison, USUN. Ilmar 
Heinaru, Chief, PA/PP/CS, served as 
conference manager, and Mary Ken- 
nedy, PA/MS, served as media liaison 
officer. 

The Department cooperated with 
the Upper Midwest Council and the 
Minnesota World Affairs Center for 
a program on May 6 and 7, focusing 
on U.S.-Canadian relations. The 
symposium was attended by 175 busi- 
ness, civic leaders and educators. Rep- 
resenting the Department on the pro- 
gram were Deputy Chief of Mission 
William M. Johnson, Jr., U.S. Em- 


A. N. Sakell Joins IGA 


Dr. Achilles N. Sakell, a long-time 
Foreign Affairs Information Officer, 
has been given a new assignment as 
an Inspector of Foreign Assistance. His 
duties will include inspecting and re- 
porting on the scope, performance 
and efficacy of the foreign economic 
and military assistance programs. 

Dr. Sakell has served as Chief of 
the Foreign Languages Branch, Lan- 
guage Services Division. 





bassy, Ottawa; Carl W. Schmidt, Di- 
rector, Office of International Trade, 
EB; and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Canadian Affairs Richard D. 
Vine, EUR. Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Bray was an observer. Mr. Vest 
served as the Department’s coordina- 
tor for the conference. 

The Department co-hosted a re- 
gional foreign policy conference on 
May 7 with Birmingham-Southern 
College at Birmingham, Alabama, 
which was attended by nearly 500 
business, civic leaders and educators. 
Department participants included Al- 
lan Furman, AID; Anthony Geber, 
EA; Francois Dickman and Joseph 
Montville, NEA; and Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary Biller, EB, who ad- 
dressed the luncheon session. Joan 
Colbert served as conference mana- 
ger, and Julia Moore, PA/MS, served 
as media liaison officer. 

Ten university professors visited the 
Department May 12-16 to attend the 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar on East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. Laura Ful- 
ler, PA/PP/CS, and Jim Wickel, 
EA/P, planned the week-long activi- 
ties for them. The program took on 
an added dimension in light of the 
recent events in South Viet-Nam and 
Cambodia. One of the most interest- 
ing sessions was a discussion of the 
Indochina Task Force led by Lee and 
Laura Peters, both Foreign Service 
officers who have served in South 
Viet-Nam. 

The group also met with J. Owen 
Zurhellen, Jr., Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for East Asian and Pacific Af- 


fairs; Robert Martens, Director, Of- 
fice of Regional Affairs, EA; and with 
representatives of ACDA, AID, USIA 
and NSC Staff. 

On May 13, Dean DeBuck of 
the Public Correspondence Division 
briefed 50 students from King George 
High School, Fredericksburg, Va., on 
general foreign policy. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


On May 2, Leonard F. Walentyn- 
owicz, Administrator of SCA, pre- 
sented certificates of completion to 
officers graduating from the Depart- 
ment’s Consular Course. 

Mr. Walentynowicz and Mr. Loren 
E. Lawrence, Deputy Administrator, 
SCA, consulted with Embassy officials 
at Mexico City, May 20-22. 

In conjunction with their atten- 
dance at training sessions sponsored 
by the Social Security Administration, 
six local employees consulted with offi- 
cers in the Office of Special Consular 
Services (SCS) and visited the Vet- 
erans Administration Central Office 
and the VA Hospital here in Wash- 
ington. Included on their agenda was 
a briefing session with Mr. Walentyn- 
owicz. 

Cornelius D. Scully, Chief, Regu- 
lations & Legislation Division, Visa 
Office (VO), attended the Eighth 
Annual Forum on Immigration and 
Naturalization, held in New York and 
sponsored by the Practicing Law In- 
stitute. 


Employees attending the course on 
“How to Communicate by Letter and 
Memorandum,” sponsored by FSI, 
included Ingrid J. McLain of VO’s 
Field Operations Division. 

Harriet L. Glenney, formerly of 
VO’s Public Services Division, has 
retired. New employees reporting to 
VO were Yvonne W. Scott, new to 
the Department, and summer employ- 
ees Karen Jacobs and Charlotte 
Reines. 

Wilbur P. Chase, Director of SCS, 
was presented a farewell gift from 
his staff at a coffee gathering held 
in his honor on the occasion of his 
retirement from the Foreign Service. 

Lillian Mullin is attending the 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar at 
FSI. 

SCS welcomed to its staff Linda 
Dobey, a new employee in the Depart- 
ment. On TDY in SCS are Lewis 
Barnes, recently returned from Pana- 
ma, and Terry Kleinhauf, who will 
be proceeding to Oslo. 

Foreign Service Officers consulting 
with offices within the Bureau include: 
Norman Alexander, Jr., Mexico City 
to Seville; Fred Cook, Douala to 
Guayaquil; Frank Hall, Maracaibo 
to Guadalajara; Fred Henneke, 
Seoul; Richard Hermann, Lagos; 
Ron Neitzke, Belgrade; A. Stephen 
Vitale, Berlin to Nassau; Bobby Wat- 
son, Guadalajara to Singapore; 
Catherine Hurley, Santo Domingo to 
London; Frederick D. Purdy, Santi- 
ago to Manilia; and Clarence J. Mc- 
Intosh from Auckland, who is re- 
tiring. 


CONFERENCE—Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, seated on sofa in 
center, meets with local employees here to attend training sessions sponsored by the Social Security Administartion April 6- 
May 13, to consult with various offices in the Department and Veterans Administration, and to visit the VA Hospital in 
Washington. Left to right are Mr. Walentynowicz, Onge Berlinger, Copenhagen; Jaime da Silva, Lisbon; George Triantafillidis, 
Athens; Aristi Mavrou, Stuttgart; Giuseppa Perna, Rome; Pilar Silva, Seville (backs to camera); Alta Fowler, Chief, Federal 
Benefits Unit, SCS, partially obstructed; and Loren E. Lawrence, Deputy Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 
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Francis L. Foley 


Francis L. Foley, 55, a Senior Poli- 
tical Military Analyst in the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research and a 
career Foreign Service officer, died 
at his home in Vienna, Va., on May 
24. 

Mr. Foley joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1950 and served in Aden, Ye- 
men, Saudi Arabia, Stuttgart, Ham- 
burg, Munich and Bonn. He also was 
Commercial Attaché at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Vienna. During his career 
Mr. Foley served on detail as an In- 
ternational Economist with the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and as an 
International Relations Officer with 
the Departmente of Defense. 

In the latter assignment Mr. Foley 
served on the Army General Staff, 
where he received an Outstanding 
Service Award, and in the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations. While 
with the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research he received a Meritorious 
Honor Award and a Superior Honor 
Award. 

He leaves his wife, Elisabeth K. 
Foley, of the home address, 9916 Lin- 
dell Lane, Vienna, Va.; a son, Tim- 
othy M., and a daughter, Madeleine 
F. Foley, also of the home; another 
daughter, Diana M. Clancy, of Albu- 
querque, N.M.; a brother, John, of 
Lynn, Mass.; two sisters, Anne Spen- 
cer of Lynn and Claire F. Stickney, 
of Ridgewood, N.J.: and two grand- 
children. 


Mildred Alexander 


Mrs. Mildred Alexander, 55, wife 
of Retired Foreign Service Officer 
Joe Ben Alexander, died in Venice, 
Fla., on May 23. 

Mrs. Alexander accompanied her 
husband on tours of duty in Bonn, 
Berlin, Buenos Aires, Panama, Bei- 
rut, Nairobi and New Delhi. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Alexander leaves three daughters, 
Linda, Jodi and Franky. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s home address is Rambler’s 
Rest, 800 River Road, Venice, Fla., 
33595. 


Imogene E. Ellis 


Imogene E. Ellis, 68, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, died at Deaconess 
Hospital in Spokane on May 25. 

Miss Ellis retired from the Service 
in December 1961. She leaves two 
sisters, Mrs. Conah Mae Pratt, of 
Spokane, and Mrs. Agneta Allen, of 
Kansas City, and a brother, H. P. 
Ellis, of Vancouver. She lived at 214 
W. Euclid Ave., Spokane, Wash., 
99205. 
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OBITUARIES 


Barbara Howard Foley 


Barbara Howard Foley, 48, a re- 
tired Foreign Service Staff Officer, 
died of cancer at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital on April 23. 

Mrs. Foley, a graduate of Stanford 
University, joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1961. She served abroad in 
Berlin, Accra and Belgrade and in the 
Department in DG/MED. She also 
accompanied her husband, John W. 
Foley, Jr., a retired Foreign Service 
Officer, during his assignments as 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Accra 
and Consul General in Johannesburg. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 2500 Virginia Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, Mrs. 
Foley leaves a sister, Jane E. O’Con- 
nell, of Fairfax, Calif. 


Agnes G. Chalker 


Mrs. Agnes Granberry Chalker, 83, 
mother of retired Foreign Service Of- 
ficer Hallijeanne Chalker, died at her 
home in Orange Park, Fla., on April 
19. 

Mrs. Chalker accompanied her 
daughter to posts in Prague, Rome 
and Tegucigalpa and also visited her 
in Martinique and South Africa. An 
accomplished artist, Mrs. Chalker 
had had a one-man show at the Bi- 
national Center in Tegucigalpa and 
also exhibited paintings on Foreign 
Service life at shows in Jacksonville 
and Orange Park. One of her paint- 
ings was on the cover of the Foreign 
Service Journal in 1969. 

Mrs. Chalker leaves her daughter, 
of 634 River Road, Orange Park, Fla. 
32073. 


Louis Silverberg 


Louis Silverberg, 59, who served as 
Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Service and of the 
Board’s Employee-Management Rela- 
tions Commission until his retirement 
from the Foreign Service in March 
1974, died at the George Washington 
University Hospital on June 6. 

Mr. Silverberg was Director of In- 
formation of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board from 1942 to 1959, 
when he joined the Foreign Service 
as U.S. Labor Attaché at the Embassy 
in Tokyo. 

Mr. Silverberg leaves his wife, 
June, of the home address, 6914 Wil- 
son Lane, Bethesda, Md. 20034; a 
son, Joseph; a daughter, Miriam; two 
sisters, Mrs. Max Danow and Mrs. 
Seymour Brown, of Florida, and a 
brother, Irving, of Beaumont, Texas. 


Mary J. Dennis 


Mrs. Mary J. Dennis, 53, Program 
Officer in the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Programs, CU/ARA, died at her 
home in Washington on May 20. 

Mrs. Dennis joined the Department 
as a clerk in May 1948. She later 
served as a Foreign Affairs Analyst, 
Foreign Affairs Officer, Exchange 
Program Officer and Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Officer. Mrs. Den- 
nis received a Commendable Service 
Award in 1951 for her outstanding 
performance. 

She leaves her husband, Augustus 
J. Dennis, Jr., of the home address, 
1314 Gallatin St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20011, and three daughters, 
Paula Pree, Pamela Rogers and Janice 
Dennis. 


Walter W. Harris, Jr. 


Walter W. Harris, Jr., 58, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died at 
his home in Bear Lake, Pa., on May 
27. 

Mr. Harris joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in 1946 and held assignments 
in North Africa, Iran, Iraq, Cyprus, 
Turkey and Washington. He was con- 
sidered a specialist on Middle Eastern 
affairs. He retired in 1967. 

Mr. Harris leaves his wife, Wendy 
Wadsworth Harris, of the home, and 
a daughter, Mary, of Pittsburgh. 


G. Anton Burgers 


G. Anton Burgers, 62, Internation- 
al Economist in the Department of 
Development, Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation, and a former 
State and AID official, died in George 
Washington University Hospital on 
May 22. 

Mr. Burgers, who was born in the 
Netherlands, was assigned as First 
Secretary in the Netherlands Embassy 
in Washington from 1945 to 1950. 
After becoming a naturalized U.S. citi- 
zen, he was appointed a Project Di- 
rector in the State Department in 
1951. He later transferred to the 
International Cooperation Admini- 
stration, a predecessor of AID, where 
he served in Washington and New 
Delhi as an Investment Adviser and 
International Trade Specialist. He 
was detailed to the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organization 
(UNIDO) in Vienna from 1968 to 
1972, when he returned to Washing- 
ton and joined OPIC. 

Mr. Burgers leaves his wife, Shei- 
lah, of the home address, 5617 9th 
Street, S., Arlington, Va., a daugh- 
ter, Wendy, a son, Kim, and a bro- 
ther, Neils, of Amsterdam. 
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Samuel C. Mitchell, 49; 
Headed Civil Service Unit 


Samuel C, Mitchell, Jr., 49, Chief 
of the Civil Service Counseling and 
Assignments Division in the Office of 
Personnel, died at his home in Wash- 

_ on May 
14. 

Throughout his 
career in the De- 
partment Mr. 
Mitchell was 
known for his as- 
sistance to Civil 
Service and For- 
eign Service em- 
ployees in placing 
them in Depart- 

Mr. Mitchell ment jobs — and 
for his counsel and guidance. He 
served in the Bureau of African Af- 
fairs, the office of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, and 
more recently on the staff of the 
Deputy Director of Personnel for 
Career Counseling and Assignments. 

Mr. Mitchell was an honor grad- 
uate of Howard University and re- 
ceived a B.A. degree in psychology 
and political science. He also at- 
tended Harvard Law School and 
studied personnel administration at 
American University. After service 
with the Army Transportation Corps 
as a Second Lieutenant in World 
War II, Mr. Mitchell was a substitute 
clerk in the Post Office and then 
joined State as a clerk in 1950. 

Over the years he rose to Super- 
visory Personnel Management Spe- 
cialist and other top personnel posi- 
tions. He also served as an Organi- 
zation and Methods Examiner, Man- 
agement Analyst, Placement Special- 
ist and Personnel Officer. 

Mr. Mitchell’s hobbies included 
cooking. He often cooked the meals 
for his family on weekends and de- 
lighted in preparing special dishes. 

He leaves his wife, Juanita B., of 
the home address, 500 Underwood 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; twin 
daughters, Janice Marguerite and 
Jacklyn Alma, and a son, Samuel C. 
Mitchell, IIT. 


Reine Rutlidge 


Mrs. Reine Rutlidge, mother of 
Micheline (Michette) R. E. Rutlidge, 
of Special Consular Services, died in 
Nimes, France, on May 5. Burial was 
in Nimes. A memorial service was 
held May 25 at Christ Episcopal 
Church in Georgetown. 

Mrs. Rutlidge’s daughter resides at 
4000 Tunlaw Rd., N.W., Apt. 321, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 
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FREETOWN—Ambassador Michael A. Samuels, right, recently toured a road con- 
struction site sponsored by CARE at Leicester Village here with Solomon A. J. Pratt, 
Minister of Development and Economic Planning. Shown, left to right, are Simeon 
E. Decker, Embassy Foreign Service local employee and Chairman of the Mountain 
Rural District Council; tractor driver; Minister Pratt; Fred Bergib, Peace Corps engi- 
neer; Mary Frances Cowan, Public Affairs Officer; Roland Rabideau, CARE Field 
Program Coordinator; and Ambassador Samuels. 


Benjamin F. Termin 


Benjamin F. Termin, 62, a retired 
Foreign Service Reserve Officer, died 
on May 9. 

Mr. Termin served as a Communi- 
cations and Records Officer in Milan 
from 1971 to 1972, when he was as- 
signed to the Department. He retired 
in May 1973. 

Mr. Termin leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Domenica Maria Giannantonio Ter- 
min, and a daughter, Mara Maria 
Termin, care of the American Con- 
sulate General, Naples, Italy, and 
three brothers, James, Frank and 
Thomas Termin, of Coalport, Pa. 
16627. 


Constance McQuaid 


Mrs. Constance MacQuaid, 52, wife 
of FSO (Ret.) Robert J. MacQuaid, 
died at Newport, Oregon, on April 
26. 

Mrs. MacQuaid accompanied her 
husband on tours of duty in Victoria, 
Montreal, Amman, Djakarta, Singa- 
pore, Kuala Lumpur, San Salvador, 
Port-of-Spain and Caracas. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 238 N.W. 20th Street, 
Newport, Oregon 97365, Mrs. Mac- 
Quaid leaves a daughter, Joan E. 
Hogan, of Groton, Conn., a son, 
Bruce W. MacQuaid, of Blodgett, 
Oregon, and four grandchildren. 


Dr. B. H. Brown Receives Tribute of Appreciation 


Dr. Benjamin Houston Brown, Ad- 
visor to the Fellows, Harvard Univer- 
sity Center for International Affairs, 
was presented a tribute of apprecia- 
tion by the Department at a dinner 
on May 29. 

The presentation was made on be- 
half of the Department by FSO 
Herbert Levin, who was assigned last 
fall for university training at the 
Center. Mr. Levin and the other 
Fellows received their graduation cer- 
tificates at the dinner. 

Signed by Secretary Kissinger, Dr. 
Brown’s citation read: 

“For fifteen years he has enjoyed 
the respect of the Department of State 
as a wise counselor to American offi- 
cials among his Fellows. This year we 
add our deepest personal gratitude to 
him and Mrs. Brown for their ex- 
hausting, compassionate and effective 
efforts in support of the family of the 
late Fellow, American Foreign Service 
Officer Ronald A. Webb.” 

Mr. Webb, Director of the Office 
of Maritime Affairs, died in Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston on 


January 20 of burns suffered in a fire 
which swept through the family’s 
temporary residence in Lexington, 
Mass., on January 10. 

Mr. Webb’s wife, Olive M. (Penny) 
Webb, and her mother, Mrs. Florence 
Spencer, of Vancouver, died in the 
fire. His children, Peter, 16, and 
Diana, 8, and mother, Mrs. Felita 
Engle, were rescued. 

Mr. Webb was awarded the De- 
partment’s Award for Valor for his 
actions in saving the lives of the three 
members of his family. 

Mr. Webb and his family moved 
to the temporary residence in Lexing- 
ton last fall. He had been assigned by 
the Department to senior training at 
the Center and was attending classes 
there. 

At the time of the deaths of Mr. 
Webb, his wife and her mother, Dr. 
and Mrs. Brown took Webb family 
members into their home and provided 
all types of assistance. His office also 
initiated and has presided over the 
collection of the Webb Family Fund, 
which now totals over $3,000. 
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A secretary's story— 


Alcohol Is an Equal Opportunity Drug 


The disease of alcoholism is found 
in all races, colors, creeds and all ages. 
No one is too old to be an alcoholic; 
no one is too young. The following 
account was written by a young For- 
eign Service secretary who became 
a full-blown alcoholic very early in 
her life. Fortunately, after futile at- 
tempts to find help through medical 
and psychiatric channels, she came to 
the Department of State Alcohol 
Abuse Program and asked for help. 
She got it and has not had a drink 
since then. 


I went to work at the Kennedy 
Spacecraft Center at the age of 18. 
The guys in the office forged an I.D. 
card for me saying I was 22 so that we 
could lunch together at the local rest- 
aurant/cocktail lounges. For the next 
few years I was living the “good life” 
and drinking was an important part 
of it. Then in my 22nd year I was in 
a terrible accident that resulted in 
three operations and a long period of 
hospitalization. Afterwards I found 
that a drink or two helped build up 
my self-confidence and dulled the pain 
of the past. I was concerned about 
my drinking because from the start 
there were times when I couldn’t re- 
member what had happened the night 
before. A psychologist assured me 
that as soon as I worked out my 
emotional problems, the drinking 
would taper off. 

In 1971, at the age of 25, I joined 
the Foreign Service. I thought it 
would be good for me to get away 
from Florida where there were too 
many memories. And because the For- 
eign Service only accepted the best, 
it would build up my self-confidence 
and help me acquire the social graces 
I was lacking. It would make me 
“somebody.” 

At my first post—Montevideo—I 
quickly mastered the language, dated 
the locals, and lived as a “native.” It 
was home to me. But the drinking 
hadn’t tapered off. Quite the con- 
trary, it had gotten worse and was 
becoming more and more frightening. 
The blackouts (memory losses) were 
more frequent. During one I lost my 
temper and struck my escort. 

Every time I woke up and couldn’t 
remember the night before, I was 
terrified to find out what might have 
happened. I didn’t drink in the day- 
time—except occasionally a glass of 
wine or two with lunch—but I 
couldn’t sleep at night without a drink. 
Trying to stop only resulted in my 
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pacing the floors until the wee hours 
of the morning. Social occasions, with- 
out my glass of charm and personali- 
ty, were unbearable. 

In November of 1972, stomach 
problems that had been developing 
over the past few years (after all my 
surgery, the doctor had cautioned me 
against drinking) increased to the 
point that the Embassy sent me to 
consult with doctors at the military 
hospital in Panama. I asked to speak 
with the psychiatrist there and ex- 
plained what was happening to me 
—the personality changes when I 
drank and the unpredictable behavi- 
or. He told me that I had serious 
emotional problems and _ prescribed 
tranquilizers and antabuse, a drug 
that makes you violently ill when you 
drink. I returned to Montevideo and 
did stop drinking for a few months. 
Then I stopped taking the antabuse 
and began mixing tranquilizers and 
alcohol. 

At my request, Saigon was my next 
post. My performance on the job was 
still acceptable; doing a good job 
seemed my only proof of sanity. I 
thought Saigon would cure me— 
there would be military to date to les- 
sen my inferiority complex and hard 
work to build up my self-confidence 
and self-esteen. 

To make a long story short, the 
military had left before I arrived in 
Saigon in April 1973. There were 
private contractors to date but no 
really satisfying involvements. Throw- 
ing myself into the job and working 
long hard hours passed some of the 
time, but evenings and weekends 
were unbearable. I knew I was sick, 
and even though I was doing all the 
things that should make me well, 
they weren’t working. I was in a con- 
stant state of fear. I could still con- 
trol my drinks at receptions and par- 
ties, but I was always in fear of the 


If you think you have a problem 
with alcohol, get in touch with the 
Alcohol Abuse Program, DG/MED/ 
AAP, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Tel: AC 202 632-1843 
or 632-8804). Department of State 
regulations prescribe that all con- 
tacts with the Alcohol Abuse Pro- 
gram will be handled on a medically 
confidential basis. There will be no 
record of this matter in your person- 
nel file. Department of State regula- 
tions also guarantee that your pro- 
motion and assignment possibilities 
will in no way be jeopardized. 


day I would commit some horrible 
faux pas and be sent home in disgrace. 
Drinking at night until I could sleep 
was the only way to stop those 
thoughts. I was sure I was losing my 
mind and didn’t know how to pre- 
vent it. Nothing seemed to help but 
drinking until I passed out, and that 
was only temporary relief. 

Then everything seemed to col- 
lapse at once. My boss was trans- 
ferred and his replacement and I had 
serious personality clashes. The job 
was no longer a haven for me. I 
dreaded it. 

Once again, during a blackout, I 
struck a man I was dating—some- 
one I really cared for. Searching my 
mind for days didn’t help me remem- 
ber doing it or conceive of any rea- 
son I should have. 

I was living in a world of fear-— 
fear of what I might do, fear some- 
one might realize how sick I was, 
fear of losing my mind. 

As I went to bed one night I 
thought, “Why bother getting up in 
the morning?” I dreaded the day to 
come; there was nothing to look for- 
ward to. This was the most terrifying 
thought of all. I could see suicide in 
the distant future, possibly when I 
was in a blackout, and yet I didn’t 
want to die. I was caught in a living 
hell. 

I drank myself to sleep that night 
and told the Embassy doctor the next 
day that I was going insane and 
needed a psychiatrist. A few days later 
I was in the military hospital in Bang- 
kok, and a week later in the psychia- 
tric ward at Sibley Hospital in Wash- 
ington. I was terrified. It’s one thing 
to think you are going insane, but a 
different story when people start 
agreeing with you. 

The psychiatrist leveled with me. 
He told me I did have severe emo- 
tional problems but also that I was 
an alcoholic. I needed psychiatric 
help, but I had to stop drinking. I 
half believed him. I couldn’t under- 
stand what alcohol had to do with 
my being nuts. Alcohol made you 
stagger or drive funny. It had no- 
thing to do with your mind. Alco- 
holic—not me! I drank because of 
my problems. When I solved them 
the drinking would take care of itcelf. 

The next three months were a blur 
of working, seeing a psychiatrist twice 
a week, and trying, with a little suc- 
cess, to control my drinking. It didn’t 
work. I became sicker, more fright- 
ened, and finally desperate. The only 
thing I hadn’t tried was not drink- 
ing. 

The Administrator of State’s Alco- 

—continued 





hol Abuse Program arranged for me 
to meet some other Foreign Service 
people in Alcoholics Anonymous. I 
joined AA with the intent of using 
it to stop drinking for three months 
while I could undergo a crash course 
in psychotherapy and then rejoin the 
world a well person. Instead I learned 
that alcoholism was a disease. In or- 
der to get well I had to stop drinking 
completely and permanently. I found 
that the longer I was without a drink, 
the clearer and less frightening things 
became. I still had the same emo- 
tional problems, but now I could 
view them with a clear head instead 
of a drug-distorted mind. 

It’s been 16 months now and, hav- 
ing completed my stint with the psy- 
chiatrist, I find that AA gives me 


Schedule of courses at FSI 
Program 
The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 


International narcotics control 
interagency training program 
East Asia 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic and commercial training 

Advanced Economic Review Seminar 

Basic Economic Review Seminar 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Workshop on International Business/ 
Commercial Activities 


Political training 
Quantitative Techniques in Political 
Analysis 


Executive development 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior officer training 
Basic Course 


Communications skills 
Public Speaking 


Clerical training 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 

Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for foreign service families 

Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
(formerly Wives’ Seminar) 

Community Action 

Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 


2, 30 25 


everything I need. My decision was 
the right one. For the first time in 
my life I’m happy. It’s a natural 
“high,” which, with help from my 
friends in AA, will last. 

The dates and places in this story 
are real and some of you may recog- 
nize me from them. I hope you do. 
Too many people wait too long for 
help because they can’t recognize al- 
coholism in themselves or their 
friends. I was never a skid-row bum; 
I was mentally ill from a_ chemical 
—a chemical that brings pleasure to 
many but is poison to me. 

I’m here in Washington now and 
can be reached through the Alcohol 
Abuse Program. If you think I can 
help you, please drop me a line or 
give me a call. 


July August Length of course 


7 = 3 weeks 


3 weeks 


~— 28 
Correspondence Course 


4 weeks 
18 months 


18 months 
12 months 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


21 5 weeks 
21 4 weeks 


14 26 weeks 


6 weeks 


18 1 week 
24 «5% days 
18 5 weeks 


8 weeks 
(24 hours) 


3 days 


30 


4 days 
30 


6 days 
214 days 


9 11 


23 _ 


2 weeks 
5 days 
5 days 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 
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Community Action Course 
Scheduled for July 28 


A plan for using resources at post to 
give better career orientation infor- 
mation to Foreign Service adoles- 
cents, an activity aimed at welcoming 
the new Junior Officer spouses com- 
ing to Washington for the first step 
in a Foreign Service career, a walk 
around D.C. for newly returned For- 
eign Service youth to meet each other 
and share “culture-shock” experi- 
ences—all are action plans evolving 
from a one-week workshop offered at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Communities of Americans living 
abroad frequently lack many of the 
mental health resources (ranging from 
hot lines to activity programs) avail- 
able to United States citizens in the 
United States. With similar commu- 
nity problems (i.e. boredom, alcohol 
and drug abuse, marital problems) 
there are fewer agents of solution. 

The Community Action Workshop 
has been structured to give an over- 
view of the skills and knowledge use- 
ful in organizing a community re- 
sponse to its own felt needs. Segments 
of the course include Community 
Diagnosis, Developing Resources, 
Communication Skills in Family and 
Community, Pharmacology, Alcohol, 
Values Clarification, Youth Concerns, 
Alternative Programs and Action 
Planning. Throughout an emphasis 
is placed on group participation, with 
an informal class atmosphere. 

The Community Action Workshop 
is scheduled from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. Monday through Friday, July 
28-August 1. The program is open to 
employees and dependents over the 
age of 14. Persons wishing to register 
should contact Miss DeLeo, DG/ 
MED, Room 2906NS, phone 632- 
7350, for further information and 
registration. 


Two Officers Qualify for 
Language Commendation 


Two Foreign Service officers re- 
cently qualified for commendation for 
meeting the Department’s long-range 
objectives for language proficiency. 
They are: 
Smith, Joseph L. 

French 

Spanish 
Stone, Galen L. 

German 

French 


R-3 
R-4 


R-3+ 
R44 


FOR 
U.S. Savings Bonds 
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Madame Visson— 
Language Instructor 


Jacqueline Visson has been teach- 
ing French at the School of Language 
Studies for almost 18 years. Born in 
Brussels, she received her education 
there and became a social worker. At 
one time she almost followed a career 
as a pianist and studied under a 
distinguished student of Bruno Wal- 
ter. When the Germans invaded Bel- 
gium in 1940, she and her father 
came to New York where she worked 
for the Belgian Government in exile. 

It was during this time that she 
met and married her husband, a dip- 
lomatic correspondent. In 1942 they 
came to Washington and their family 
grew with the addition of two girls. 

“It was through them that I be- 
came interested in teaching. When I 
saw that my daughters were losing 
their French, I approached a Cleve- 
land Park school and proposed start- 
ing a pilot program in French for 
third graders. The children loved it. 
It was a success. 

“In January 1958 I heard of FSI 
and decided I wanted to work there. 
I enjoy a challenge and it was very 
challenging. They were all good stu- 
dents, but I like the students today 
better. They are less sophisticated and 
come from many backgrounds with a 
wider variety of experience. Their 
interests are broader and they are 
more attuned to all aspects of life. 
In the old days you had many Ivy 
League boys with a certain point of 
view. Today they are more respon- 
sive and there is a broader spectrum 
of discussion. On the other hand, it 
is more difficult to teach today be- 
cause some have a limited background 
and the students are not as inclined 
to go all out as they used to do. In 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe and USSR 
Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


June 


July August Length of course 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


16 


11 2 weeks 
11 2 weeks 
1l 2 weeks 
1l 2 weeks 
11 2 weeks 
11 2 weeks 
1l 2 weeks 
11 2 weeks 


Advanced area training (See section entitled ‘Intensive Language Training’) 


Special studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


Intensive language training 
Amharic 

Arabic (Modern Standard) 
Arabic (Western) 
Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Chinese (Standard) 
Chinese (Standard) (in Taichung) 
Czech 

Danish 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 
Dutch 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 
Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lao 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Romanian 

Russian 
Serbo-Croatian 
Spanish 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


the past I could ask them if they 
wanted to stay after class and work, 
and they would. 

“My standards have not changed 
in spite of the emphasis on the idea 
that getting the idea across is enough. 
It isn’t. It must be correct. I know 
that il est tres important de ne pas 
décourager les étudiants, but they 
must not speak nonsense. So I take 
notes as they talk and then correct 
them when they are done. You must 
be patient. I used to be impatient, 
but now I have become much more 
understanding. It is torture to learn 
a language if you are not gifted. I try 
to make the classroom enjoyable be- 
cause you can damage a person by 
repressing him. 


30 1 week 


25 24/44 weeks 
25 21 months 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
12 months 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 24 weeks 

25 24/44 weeks 
25 20 weeks 

25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 20 weeks 

20 weeks 

25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 32 weeks 

20 weeks 

25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
—_ 20 weeks 

25 24 weeks 

25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 20 weeks 

25 24 weeks 

25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
25 24/44 weeks 
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“As for the S—3 ideal, I try to let 
them know that this is only the first 
step on a long journey. It takes years 
to perfect a language. The trouble 
with the assignment policy as I see 
it is that studenis learn some French, 
go to post and improve or not, come 
back, learn another language and end 
up speaking neither well. My biggest 
disappointment is seeing language 
loss in my former students.” 

And what advice would you give 
a new instructor? “If you are not 
dedicated, if you are not interested 
in students, if you do not really want 
to teach, don’t begin. If you are in- 
terested in students you can obtain 
anything from them. You learn every 
minute while you are teaching.” 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Arant, Fairlie, CU/ARTS 
, Joan K., CU/YSS 
Bergman, Evelyn E., Conakry 
Blocker, V. Harwood, Lima 
, Ruth A., La Paz 

Brackman, Stella S., Kinshasa 
Brown, Steven J., A/SY/ 
Buchanan, Wiley T., Jr., Vienna 
Bunday, John D., Tokyo 
Burroughs, Bernadette J., Kabul 
Caldwell, Dick O., Hong Kong 
Centers, Barbara A., Jerusalem 
Claymier, Robert Ww. Athens 
Clement, Carlos E., ‘Athens 
Coffin, Marjorie, Tokyo 
Coleman, Billy F., Manila 
Cooper, Wiliam R., Singapore 
Craig, Courtland P., Athens 
Crowling, Joseph V., Athens 
Donohue, Daniel F., NEA 
Doores, William H., Santiago 
Eakins, Charles H., Monrovia 
Eppers, Laura Ann, Hong Kong 
Fischer, George A., Manila 
Fornoff, Harold M., Jr., Tananarive 
Garland, Samuel A., Buenos Aires 
Gengler, Raymond J., Geneva 
George, Clair E., Beirut 
Giles, Gilbert D., Rabat 
Gough, John S., Athens 
Griggs, Timothy S., Ankara 
Griswold, Donald M., Athens 
Harris, Richard T., Manila 
Hartnett, Daniel W., SCA/PPT 
Helwick, John H., Jr., Istanbul 
Hockman, Myrtle D., FADRC/DA 
Holmes, June H., Manila 
Howard, Paul E., Lima 
Hyatt, Jeffrey L., Athens 
Hylton, William D., A/OC/PE 
Jendrysik, Thomas J., Beirut 
Jensen, Roger A., Kathmandu 
Johnston, Frank L., Singapore 
Jomeruck, John H., Frankfurt 
Kahdy, Sally E., Kuwait 
Kekalos, Antonios, Kinshasa 
Kelley, Lysie R., Manila 
Kennedy, Diana L., Seoul 
Kleinkauf, Therese Ann, JOC 
Ksen, Katherine M., Bangkok 
Labier, Elizabeth L., Lima 
Leon, Lea O., Guayaquil 
Leven, Charles H., Berlin 
Lyons, R G., Athens 

jalakoskie, Felix C., Addis Ababa 
Mathewson, David P., Kinshasa 
a ae 7 = Paz 

ay, erine J., Paris 
McPhee, Norma A., Islamabad 
McMurray, Warren H., A/SY/EX 
McPoland, John F., A/SY/E&T 
Moran, Alfred C., Athens 
Moran, Carole F., Athens 
Mullin, Maxine B., Bern 
Musch, Donald J., IGA 
Myers, Lawrence J., Jr., Monrovia 
Myers, Maurice E., Rangoon 
O’Brien, Evelyn M., Brussels 
O’Donnell, Thomas E., New Delhi 
O'Neil, Eugene L., Quito 
Parks, William A., FADRC/DA 
Powell, Scott T., San Jose 
Presiaski, Mary E., Nairobi 
Reinhardt, John E., PA 


Rice, Patrick M., A/SY/EX 
Roger, Ronald K., Seoul 

Roskow, Elaine C., Sao Paulo 
Rubin, Seymour J., USM/OAS 
Rupp, David S., Bangui 

Ryan, Shelly E., Managua 
Sardino, Robert C., Hong Kong 
Sherper, Julieanna M., DG/MED/CD 
Silberman, Laurence H., Belgrade 
Smith, Carolyn A., Quito 

Smith, Richard |., Ill, Addis Ababa 
Smith, R. Harden, Mogadiscio 
Sondag, Stephen M., Monrovia 
Spanglwe, Rodney L., London 
Stevens, Lawrence E., Tehran 
Stevenson, Helga P., Brasilia 
Swierczek, Patricia C., Bonn 
Townsend, Dorothy A., Panama 
Turner, Judith A., Caracas 
Ulmer, S. Edwin, Moscow 
Wendell, William W., Islamabad 
Wick, Orval P., Bangkok 

Woodall, Jean M., Jidda 


TRANSFERS 

Adamson, David Michael, Nha Trang to 
EA/NOC 

Alexander, Norman, Jr., Mexico, D.F., 
Seville 

Alexander, Mary L., BF/FS/FD/V to 
Moscow 

Alvarez, Maria S., Santiago to A/OC 

Bailey, Eugene C., Georgetown to 
A/OPR/ST/PB/CS 

Barlow, Francis J., Amman to London 

Beckner, Michael Wade, A/SY/I| to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Belz, Dona Krause, Calcutta to Colombo 

Besheer, Marie, Phnom Penh to EA/NOC 

Bors, Elaine E., Tokyo to Tehran 

Brand, Julee A., Johannesburg to 
CA/FS/EUR 

Brennan, Richard M., EUR to Bucharest 

Bronson, Everette L., Jr., Saigon to A/OC 

Buchholz, Frank Dietrich, Bien Hoa to 
EA/NOC 


Buice, Eugenie V., Moscow to 
Kathmandu 

Burgoon, David W., Jr., CU/WE to 
Vancouver 

Campagnolo, Paula Ann, Jidda to 
Vientiane 

Carter, Richard Thomas, Quebec to 
Bogota 

Casagrande, Ronald B., Sao Paulo to 
EUR/CE 

Casey, Thomas M., Milan to AF/EX 

Cason, James C., Lisbon to Maracaibo 

Caswell, Thomas Hubbar, Ill, JOC to 
Dusseldorf 

Chaleff, Herbert L., Rome to Manila 

Chapman, William K., Santiago to 
EUR/EX 

Chun, Gladys K. F., Jakarta to Moscow 

Colantonio, Ernest J., EA/EX to Naples 

Collins, Gloria E., Phnom Penh to 
EA/NOC 


Correction 


In the May issue of the News- 
LETTER, Jerris Kathleen Riordan is 
erroneously shown as having transfer- 
red from Kinshasa to Rome. In fact, 
Ms. Riordan is still assigned to Kin- 
shasa. 


Seve 


Collins, Peter, Phnom Penh to EA/NOC 
Conrad, Joan L., Luanda to AF 
Crowley, cme J., Lagos to AF 
Cyr, Ann i. /ARN to Beirut 
” NOGIE to Beirut 
Dalton, ae zinald F., Moscow to Bogota 
Davis, J. hael, Paris to Damascus 
De Rouville, Anthea S., Bern to EUR 
Di Lallo, Olympia N., Kinshasa to Hong 
Kong 
Di Meglio, Genevieve T., Paris to 
EUR/EX 
Diouhy, David Bryan, JOC to Conakry 
Downey, Timothy A., EUR to Geneva 
Dubs, Adolph, CA/FS/SO to NEA 
Duncan, Leo A., Nha Trang to 
Copenhagen 
Wiggins, Joan H., Santo Domingo to 
ARA 


Eastman, Harland H., Tel Aviv to 
Tangiers 

Easum, Donald B., AF to Lagos 

Edger, David N., Santiago to San Jose 

Ellison, Donald c., Saigon to EA/NOC 

Engelking, Jeanette B., Mexico, D.F., to 
MC 


Enlow, Sari E., A/OC/T to Sofia 
Failla, Sebastian R., New Delhi to London 
Farrell, Kathleen, Athens to Monrovia 
Fest, M. Judith, Brasilia to Frankfurt 
Fisher, Sarah G., Bangkok to Oslo 
Flynn, James E., M/FSI/LT to Ponta 
Delgada 
Foose, Robert A., Manila to A/OC 
Gardner, Norman H., Jr., AF to Nairobi 
Garrett, Donna H., Saigon to EA/NOC 
Gates, Charles E., Bonn to Antwerp 
Gober, Sally M., M/FSI/LT to Paris 
Goldstein, Rose T., Saigon to EA/NOC 
Goodwin, Arthur E., Jr., Phnom Penh to 
EA/NOC 
Gormley, Barbara N., Mogadiscio to AF 
Gosnell, Jack L., Jr., M/FSI/LT to 
Moscow 
Gray, McGregor, Jr., EUR to Moscow 
Green, Willie J., SCA/SCS to Jidda 
Gundlach, Mary Louise, Sao Paulo to 
Tel Aviv 
Hall, James Henry, Saigon to EA/NOC 
Handford, William E., Kingston to 
Guatemala 
Handyside, Holsey G., M/FSI/AOT to 
H ang > P; to The H 
arary, aris to The Hague 
Hare, Paul J. S/PRS to Brisbane 
Harris, Vera 4, Saigon to EA/NOC 
Harrison, Cynthia A., Brasilia to ARA 
Hartmann, Roger J., A/OC/P to 
Frankfurt 
Harvey, Mary Lou, Bogota to Frankfurt 
Hatfield, Beverly Ellen, Islamabad to 
Belgrade 
Haverkamp, Roy T., London to AF/S 
Henneke, Janet L. M., S/S-I to Seoul 
Hinton, Michael J., Frankfurt to Lagos 
Hogan, James L., Guatemala to Warsaw 
Holbert, Porter L., Guayaquil to ARA 
Horodecka, Natalia D., AF to Conakry 
Huang, Kang S., PM to Paris 
Hyman, Borrie |., EUR to London 
Ikegami, Russell M., Vientiane to 
A/OC/P 


Jackson, Phil, Manila to A/OC 


Johnston, Janet J., Commerce Dept. to 
Paris 


Johnston, Linda H., Manila to Quito 
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Johnston, Loretta B., Hong Kong to 
CA/FS/EA 

Jokull, M. Phyllis, Geneva to London 

Jordan, Dan J., Bucharest to A/OC/P 

Keathley, Jerrell G., Prague to 10/EX 

Koh = V., Phnom Penh to 


nem Wiltiam T., CU/IVP/RC to 
Vancouver 

King, Mary E., Nairobi to AF 

Kirk, Roger, Mogadiscio to INR/DD 

Kleiman, Joel, Hamburg to Bonn 

Kosh, Jo Anne, Saigon to EA/NOC 

Kuprevicz, Olga, Tokyo to CA/FS/AF 

La Bree, Melvin C., Conakry to A/OC 

Landers, Richard K., Dusseldorf to 
EB/ITP 

Lannon, John M., Kuala Lumpur to 
Copenhagen 

Larrieu, Duane P., Rio de Janeiro to 
A/OC 

Larson, Robert H., Athens to Nicosia 

Lee, Elder A., Brussels to 
Johanannesburg 

Levy, Ira H., Quito to Munich 

Lilley, James R., Peking to EA 

Loberg, L. Dawn, Vientiane to Oslo 

Mann, Dolores J., Bien Hoa to Lisbon 

—* Nancy H., Guatemala to San 
ose 

Martino, Jon Joseph, Paris to A/OC/P 

Mason, J. Richard, Bangkok to Muscat 

McCallie, Marshall F., JOC to Kinshasa 

McAskill, Vincent J., Kathmandu to A/OC 

McClintock, Linda S., Manila to EA 

Mctihaney, Douglas L., Lisbon to S/S-O 

McHardy, Linda G., Saigon to 
Copenhagen 

McLain, W. Douglas, Jr., Asuncion to 
Calgary 

McNamara, Brian Michael P., Addis 
Ababa to Guayaquil 

Melistrom, James C., Zanzibar to Manila 


Morgan, Russell J., Santo Domingo to 
Guayaquil 
Morton, Patricia Anne, Saigon to EA/NOC 
Mousseau, Nanette, Saigon to EA/NOC 
Mustard, Ruthe D., Moscow to Paris 
Natoli, Jolene C., H to Caracas 
Neitzke, Ronald J., M/FSI/LT to Belgrade 
Noren, Helen J., Phnom Penh to 
Bangkok 
Norton, Kenneth LeRoy, Tokyo to 
Fukuoka 
O’Boyle, Dennis G., Phnom Penh to 
Chiang Mai 
Odell, Harry |., M/FSI to Bern 
len, Jerome C., Hong Kong to Peking 
Olbrish, Virginia A., Vienna to EUR 
Ouderkirk, Richard K., Guatemala to ARA 
Palmer, Frederick S., Lagos to AF 
Percival, Leroy F., Jr., Bern to Canberra 
Perkins, Raymond L., Jr., Phnom Penh 
to EA/N 
Prelec, Frances M., Vienna to Nairobi 
Randolph, Robert |., Surabaya to Bonn 
Rankin, Edward J., EB/CBA/BP to 
Copenhagen 
Reed, Rickey J. C., Saigon to Berlin 
Rees, Mary E., Lahore to Paris 
Reid, James R., Bangui to Milan 
Rhodes, Della Sandra, Doha to NEA 
Rhodes, Terrance B., NEA to Algiers 
Robertson, Beatrice M., Copenhagen to 
Belgrade 
Rogers, Rollo D., Jr., Phnom Penh to 
istanbul 
Sayers, Nancy E., Dakar to AF 
Schwegel, Virginia S., Vienna to 
Bucharest 
Schwertfeger, Dorothy G., Phnom Penh 
to EA/NOC 
Scott, Gerald W., Danang to EA/NOC 
Scott, Irma A., Lome to Prague 
Schlaudeman, Harry W., ARA/LA to 
Caracas 
Slott, Richard J., Can Tho to PM 


H. Schuyler Foster Retires With 32 Years’ Service 


H. Schuyler Foster, Foreign Affairs 
Officer with the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs, retired on May 30 after 32 years 
of distinguished service in the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Foster joined the Department 
in 1943 at which time he designed 
and initiated publication of the U.S. 
Opinion Summary under instructions 
from President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Published monthly under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Foster, the Summary has 
served as the vehicle to bring analysis 
of public opinion to the attention of 
policymakers. 

In a letter of appreciation to Mr. 
Foster on his retirement, Secretary 
Kissinger pointed out, “The service 
you have performed in providing all 
of us, notably including ten Secretar- 
ies of State . . ., with better under- 
standing of the views of the society 
we represent has been invaluable. 
Your perspective and contributions 
will be missed.” 

Mr. Foster, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth with an M.A. from Harvard 
and a Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago, taught at MIT, Ohio State 
University and Harvard before join- 
ing the Department. 


Smith, Beverly J., Phnom Penh to 
EA/NOC 

Spear, Moncrieff J., Nha Trang to 
EA/NOC 

Sturgeon, George S., Phnom Penh to 
A/OC/P 


Teti, Flora M., EA to Athens 

Thayer, Harry E. T., USUN to Peking 

Thomas, Cheryl Kathleen, Jakarta to 
Vienna 

Tsukahira, Toshio G., Tokyo to 
INR/REA/OD 

ene A., Danang to INR/REA/ 


Tumas, Helen S., Saigon to EA/NOC 
Ustaski, Walter, Peking to Athens 
Vandevander, Ronald L., Belgrade to 
New Delhi 
Vincent, Ronald E., Amman to San’a 
Vitale, A. Stephen, Berlin to Bridgetown 
Wagner, David J., Tokyo to Prague 
Wayker, Charlies D.,. Bonn to Bridgetown 
—— Donna E., Rio de Janeiro to 
Weller, Joyce M., Saigon to Rangoon 
White, James W., Lisbon to Copenhagen 
Willett, John Hurd, Bordeaux to Paris 
Williams, John E., Buenos Aires to 
Auckland 
Withers, Dorothy S., Panama to ARA 
Yeager, Kenneth R., Phnom Penh to 
Hamburg 


RETIREMENTS 


Barnsdale, William J., Rome 
Dwelley, Robert L., Bogota 
Grace, Charies M., Vientiane 
Sherlock, Francis J., Guatemala 
Wirth, Mary B., Lima 


RESIGNATIONS 


Adent, Yolanda M., Guayaquil 
Black, Richard T., EB/TT/TD 
Brengard, Donald E., Nairobi 
Butler, Malcolm Heaton, LWOP 
Carison, Delmar R., PM/DOD/FA 
Carter, Harry M., Jr., Guayaquil 
Castilow, Henry Carter, EB/CBA 
Chinn, Herman I., Tel Aviv 
Condon, Eileen, Rome 

Dahli, Phillip B., S/IG 

Drew, John W., Jr., PER/SA 
Eilers, Xavier W., Vancouver 
Foster, Dorothy L., Pretoria 
Franklin, William M., PA/HO 
Horowitz, Daniel L., Naples 
Hussman, Margaret, Rome 
Jaskiewicz, Marilyn A., Copenhagen 
King, Spencer M., S/IG 

Klein, David, EUR 

Lehman, John F., Jr., ACDA 
Lewis, Ruth Ann, Nha Trang 
Marroquin, Richard Jose, Mexico, D.F. 
McCabe, Mary Elizabeth, Brasilia 
Mcintosh, Clarence J., Auckland 
Misfeldt, William D., A/FBO 
Oliver, John G., Madrid 

Peterson, Peter J., Mexico 
Porter, Dwight J., Vienna 
Poulain, Simone A., S/PRS 
Price, Eleanor C., Ankara 
Recknagel, Thomas M., SCA 
Reinhardt, John E., Lagos 
Richardson, Mary E., Rome 
Rossman, Dolores M.. Kuala Lumpur 
Scanlon, Maurice J., CU/IVP/RC 
Simonpietri, Andre ¢., Mexico, D.F. 
Snider, Clyde W., Tegucigalpa 
Swope, Warren L., Frankfurt 
Taylor, Sarah A., ‘Valletta 
Terrell, Norman * 

Vannort, Isabelle, Vienna 

Varley, Victoria Marie, Vienna 
Walters, Frank J., SCA 

Warren, Lucy Taylor, LWOP 
Woods, Harris, Osaka-Kobe 
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PROMOTIONS 


GS-16 
Arthur William Rovine, L/T. 


GS-15 
William Slany, PA/HO/FR. 


GS-14 
Donald Degen, FADRC/PBR; John J. 
Lee, FADRC/PBR. 


GS-13 
Jorge R. Perez, A/OPR/LS; Mary Beth 
West, L/OES. 


GS-12 
Roland F, Bradley, FADRC/PRB. 


GS-11 
Jacqueline A. Carroll, SCA/PPT; Ed- 
win J. Fisher, SCA/PPT; James M. Flian- 
agan, A/OPR/ST/SB; Maureen F. Flynn, 
ISO/SDP; Julius L. Sturdivant, FADRC/ 
PBR; Jane C. Thornton, BF/FS/R&ES; 
M. Deborah Wynes, BF/BP. 


GS-10 
Edward R. Rinehart, A/OC/P; Susan 
Ilene Short, S/IG. 


GS-9 

Robert George Anders, PA/MS/PCD; 
Lawrence S. Blackburn, FADRC/DA; Ger- 
ald T. Buckley, Jr., FADRC/DA; Debra F. 
Cornelius, PA/MS/PCD; Dean Joseph 
DeBuck, PA/MS/PCD; Ira Bruce Dixon, 
ISO/FADPC; Ellen D. Dyer, A/OPR; Carol 
A. Gonet, SCA/PPT; Lena B. McCloud, 
FADRC/PBR; Jeannetta L. Pettry, ARA/ 
LS; Mary D. Simpson, ISO/FADPC; Ev- 
elyn M. Williams, FADRC/PBR. 


GS-8 


Eva G. Eberts, IGA; Brenda H. Jack- 
son, CU/IR; Marion M. Lewis, M/FSI; 
Gloria J. Moore, PA/MS; Marjory M. 
Pickard, NEA/AFN; Beulah M. Sink, IGA; 
Alpha J. Whiting, A/FBO/BDC. 


GS-7 
Cynthia A. Duncan, INR/RCRS; Mar- 
vin E. Gates, A/OPR/ST/SB; Rose B. 
Ghee, SCA/PPT; Mattie F. Goodwin, EA/ 
TB; Lois E. Mahler, D/IWY; Sandra L. 
Nazzaro, SCA/PPT; John Joseph Stever, 
—_-, Kenneth D. Thomas, BF/FS/ 


GS-6 


Betty J. Alexander, FADRC/PBR; 
Mary R. Athey, SCA/PPT; Sandra D. 
Banks, SCA/PPT; June E. Callahan, 
M/FSI; Mildred L. Coggins, FADRC/DA; 
Sheila P. Cohen, S/IG; Ocenia V. Dorsey, 
BF/FS; Rae Jean Magee, BF/FMS; Car- 
lene B. Pryor, INR/CI/CC; Linda F. Riers- 
gard, EUR/CE; Virginia R. Sharp, INR/ 
XR/RCM; Kathleen Stojakovich, DG/ 
MED/CD; Mary C. B. Thomas, SCA/VO. 


GS-5 


Celestine Brown, 10/CMD/POE; Mary 
K. Brown, PER/REM/EMP; Mable Odette 
Buckner, SCA/PPT/AO; Olive T. Dasey, 
SCA/PPT; Anna M. Fisher, PM; Judith 


Ann Houston, SCA/PPT/SB; Ma E. 
McCallum, SCA/PPT; Seri A. Norberg, 
S/S-EX; Margaret M. Pollara, FADRC/DA; 
Thomas Forsythe Reed, FADRC/DA; 
Shelley T. Roberts, SCA/PPT; Melvern 
Vanhook, SCA/PPT; Elizabeth L. Wright, 
SCA/PPT. 


GS-4 


Barbara J. Boyd, A/OC/P; Cecelia A. 
Cooper, A/OC/P; Marilyn L. Costigan, 
SCA/PPT; Patricia F. Cox, A/OC/P; Jo- 
sephine M. Federico, SCA/PPT; Patricia 
M. Gueli, SCA/PPT; Marilyn A. Harris, 
FADRC/DR; Laurene A. Heffner, SCA/ 
PPT; Jewel D. Holman, EB/OT/STA; 
Vella Ann Lancaster, BF/FS; Carolyn M. 
Lewis, SCA/PPT/AO; Debra Marcey 
Lewis, M/FSI; Tina Louise Marshall, 
PER/REM/EMP; Barbara McCoy, SCA/ 
PPT/SB; Florence J. McGown, SCA/PPT; 
Ethel K. Mitchell, SCA/VO; Elizabeth C. 
O’Brien, SCA/PPT/AO; Dehrric A. Rich- 
burg, SCA/PPT/SB; Beverly W. Rose, 
BF/FS/FD/P; Charles Henri Thompson, 
SCA/PPT/AO. 


GS-3 
Rommey Spark Hubbard, EA/EX; 
Twana M. Monroe, A/SY/E; Dianne C. 
Smith, A/OC/P; Marion B. Whitman, 
SCA/PPT. 


GS-2 
Howard Douglas Pullen, Jr., BF/FS; 
Wayne B. Wilson, A/OC/P. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Abron, Claude A., M/FSI 

Aylmer, Sharon Lynn, S/R 
Backus, Arlene P., A/SY/EX 
Brotherton, Dolores Mae, D/IWY 
Browne, Sheryle K., EB/OCA/REP 
Campbell, Vera L., SCA/PPT 
Carrigan, Ellen M., DG/MED/DD 
Cohen, George L., A/SY/EX 
Cohen, Kenneth A., FADRC/DA 
Coleman, Denise D., M/FSI 
Deruhr, Janet M., A&CP 
Difrancesco, Nancy J., SCA/PPT 
Djurdjevic, Dragan, A/OPR/GS 
Donahue, James, L. Jr., SCA/PPT 
Drayton, Sandra J., A&CP 
Durham, Robert J., SCA/PPT/AB 
Elam, Christopher R., CU/EX 
Ellinwood, Winifred J., A/OPR/ST/SB 
Evans, Dorothy B., A&CP 
Gerber, Elizabeth A CU/ARTS 
Ghatts, El-Amir Gouda, M/FSI 
Gordon, David, SCA/PPT 

Handy, Susan Ann, A&CP 

Harris, Alice L., SCA/PPT 
Hoganson, Barbara F., M/FSI 
Hopkins, Stephen F., SCA/PPT 
Hoppe, Joan E., M/FSI 

Houck, Baerbel K., NEA/ARP 
lanson, Rowena E., PM 


Beat the Big One... 
Heart Attack 
Give Heart Fund 


Ivusic, Maria M., M/FSI 

Judkins, Christine C., SCA/PPT 
Kramer, Marjorie C., A&CP 

Krieger, Lillian, SCA/PPT 

Lueders, Ingeborg M., weer 


Markey, John D., 

Marshall, Ma line _ SCA/PPT 
McCracken, rol Ann, A&CP 
McLaughlin, Cynthia, SCA/PPT 
Mellette, Mary E., PER/MGT/EX 
Merriman, Jack é., Jr., SCA/PPT 
Newman, William E., INR/CI /TC 
Odell, Deborah M., 'SCA/PPT 

Pritt, James Leon, INR/CI/TC 
Raffel, Doris R., — 

Ramsey, Thomas Joseph, L/M 
Richardson, Mary E., PER/MGT/EX 
Sandler, Michael D., "L 

Savoy, Ernell B., SCA/PPT 

Scott, Yvonne W., SCA/VO 

Sheils, Peter M., FADRC/DA 
Shewbridge, Barbara R., CU/EX 
Shields, Brenda, A., NEA/AFN 
Shimshock, Robert J., BF/FS/AD/AA 
Smith, Henry P., fll, JC 

Smith, Earl G., M/FSI 

Smith, Josephine R., SCA/PPT 
Smith, Pamela, D/LOS 

Stogdale, Debra L., EB/IFD/OMA 
Vezina, Mary A., SCA/PPT 

Wehle, Ednamae W., SCA/PPT 
Willis, Rosa M., SCA/PPT/SB 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Alicie, Geraldine L., A&CP to S/CPR 
Downing, Wynn, A&CP to NEA/IAI 
Ecklund” Carol Frances, NEA/AFN to S 
Fisher, Anna M., PM to S/IG 
Gugino, Joanne’ C., A&CP to PER/SA 
Hook, Merle J., M/FSI to SCA/PPT 
Johnson, Dana J., A&CP to PA/HO/HS 
Keller, Barbara M., A&CP to ARA/CAR 
Maymi, Ana T., A/SY/\ to ARA/CCA 
Pollard, Frederick D., Jr., M/EEO to 
A/OS 
Tyner, Richard F., O to S/PRS 


RETIREMENTS 


Bledsoe, Ferris, A., LWOP 
Cody, Harold E., A/OC/P 
Lese, Lillian H., EB/ITP/EWT 


RESIGNATIONS 


Alper, Paul E., SCA/PPT 
Arismendi, Manuel, A/OC/P 
Blue, Evelyn, A/OPR/ESC 

, Barbara D., EB/ICD/FTD 
De Mattos, Julia A., SCA/PPT 
Debuhr, Janet M., A&CP 
English, Geraldine A., LWOP 
Ere Mary M., OES/SCI 
Fulk, Lurane K., CU/EX/BM 
Herrigel” Rodger K. "SGA /PPT 
Jacobson, Karen J., DG/MED/EX 
McCallum, Phillip A., A/OC/P 
McDonald, L., PER/SA 
Pace, Robert -» SCA/PPT 
Riley, Yvonne J., arr 


Ga 


a T., A/OS 
Vermillion, Kathleen s., ao en 
Wilde, Robin J., So /P 

Wilde, Valerie A., SCA/PPT 
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Library Booklist 


The Multinational Corporation: an annotated bibliography, 
part 2 


This completes the two-part bibliography on the multinational corporation 
(MNC). Last month the subtopics were General Books, Managing the MNC 


and Financial aspects of the MNC. 


The call number is given for each book. 
All books listed are in the State Depart- 
ment Library. 


Case Histories by Country and/or 
Company 


Brooke, Michael Z. and H. L. Remmers, 
eds. The multinational company in Europe: 
some key problems. London, Longman, 
1972. 194p. HD69.17M82. 
(This graduate-level text includes a 
chapter on American-European joint 
ventures. ) 
Foreign Direct Investment in Canada. 
Ottawa, Information Canada, 1972. 
1G5152.F6. 
(This government report, also known as 
the Gray Report, is a recent Canadian 
government investigation into MNC’s.) 
KINDLEBERGER, Charles P., ed. The inter- 
national corporation: a symposium. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., MIT Press, 1970. 415p. 
HD69.17156. 
(Three industries (petroleum, automo- 
biles, and banking) and three regions 
(Australia, Latin America, and Japan) 
are treated in 6 of the 15 seminar papers 
tha. make up this book.) 
PENROSE, Edith T. The large international 
firm in developing countries: the interna- 
tional petroleum industry. Cambridge, 
mn MIT Press, 1969. 311p. HD9560.5. 
(The oil industry in the Middle East and 
Latin America.) 
PineLo, Adalberto J. The multinational 
corporation as a force in Latin American 
politics: a@ case study of the International 
Petroleum Company in Peru. New York, 
Prager, 1973. 171p. HD9574.P5P5. 
(The political role played by this sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil in 20th century 
Peruvian history.) 
Sampson, Anthony. The sovereign state 


De nO Bee New York, Stein and Day, 1973. 


323p. HE8846.16S35. 
(How one MNC has used its influence in 
the international arena.) 
Turner, Louis. Multinational companies 
and the third world. New York, Hill and 
Wang, 1973. 294p. HD69.17T845. 
(A lucid account of the political and 
economic confrontation between the 
MNC’s and the lesser developed coun- 
tries. ) 
Unitrep Kingdom. Department of Trade 
and Industry. The impact of foreign direct 
investment on the United Kingdom. Lon- 
don, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1973. 
HG5432.146. 
(A study of the consequences of direct 
investment on the United Kingdom.) 


Labor and the MNC 


Gunter, Hans, ed. Transnational indus- 

trial relations: the impact of multinational 

orporations and economic regionalism on 

industrial relations. London, The Macmil- 

lan Press, 1972. 480p. HD6961. S93 1969. 
(Papers presented at a symposium of the 
International Institute for Labour Stud- 
ies at Geneva.) 


Kuyawa, Duane, ed. American labor and 
the multinational corporation. New York, 
Praeger, 1973. 285p. HD69.17K84. 
(A collection of essays reflecting both 
pro-labor and pro-business points of 
view. ) 
Tupyxka, Kurt P., ed. Multinational cor- 
porations and labour unions. Selected pa- 
pers from a symposium in Nijmegen, 17th— 
19th May 1973. The Netherlands, Wer- 
a Sun, 1973. 326p. HD6476.M84 
(The symposium brought together aca- 
demic researchers and labor unionists 
from Europe and the U.S.) 


U.S. Government Investigation 
and Research 
Hursauer, G. C. and F. M. Adler. Over- 


seas manufacturing investment and the bal- 
ance of payments. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Treasury Dept., 1968. HG3883.U5H83. 
(A report commissioned by the Treasury 
Dept. containing both factual and theo- 
retical tables. ) 
U.S. Congress. Joint Economic Committee. 
A foreign economic policy for the 1970’s: 
the multinational corporation and interna- 
tional investment, 91st Congress, Ist ses- 


sion. GPO, 1970. HF1455.A551 1969. Part 
4 


(In Part 4 of these hearings, Hale Boggs’ 

subcommittee deals directly with MNCs.) 
U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Fi- 
nance. The multinational corporation and 
the world economy, 93rd Congress, Ist ses- 
sion. Washington, D.C., GPO, 1973. 
HD69.17U47. 

(Staff report and hearings, with testi- 

mony by AFL-CIO, IBM, GM, etc., and 

valuable tables and charts submitted to 

the Ribicoff subcommittee. ) 
U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Fi- 
nance. Multinational corporations; a com- 
pendium of papers submitted to the Sub- 
committee on International trade, 93rd 
Congress, ist session. Washington, D.C., 
GPO, 1973. HG4538.M84. 

(Reports by U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 

AFL-CIO, etc. and various types of busi- 

ness enterprises. ) 
U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Multinational corporations 
and U.S. foreign policy, 93rd Congress. 
Washington, GPO, 1973. HD69.17U47 
1973 a, v.1 and v.2. 

(The ITT hearings held by the 93rd 

Congress. ) 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Office of 
International Investment. The multina- 
tional corporation: studies on U.S. foreign 
investment. Vols. 1 and 2. Washington, 
D.C., GPO, 1972 and 1973. HG4538.U765, 
v.1 and v.2. 

(A Dept. of Commerce study to dis- 

cover why industry invests abroad, and 

what trends and policies exist.) 
U.S. Department of State Conference on 
the multinational corporation. Washington, 
Office of External Research, Department of 
State, 1969. HD2711.C6 1969 and 1969a. 

(Proceedings of a conference held at the 

Department of State with presentations 


by C. P. Kindleberger, Judd Polk, Jack 
Behrman, and Raymond Vernon.) 
U.S. Tariff Commission. Implications of 
multinational firms for world trade and in- 
vestment and for U.S. trade and labor. A 
report to the Senate Finance Committee, 
93rd Congress, Ist session, Washington, 
D.C., GPO, 1973. 930p. HD69.17U52. 
(Although pro-MNC, this report is the 
most extensive empirical study of the is- 
sue ever attempted.) 


Reference and Bibliography 


ANGEL, Juvenal L. Directory of inter-cor- 
porate ownership: who owns whom in 
America. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1974. HG4057.A5 v.1 and v.2 Ref. V.1- 
1417p, v.2-1293p. 
(Includes joint ventures, overseas sub- 
sidiaries, and American companies 
owned by foreign firms, as well as do- 
mestic parent companies and affiliates. ) 
Lat, Sanjaya. Foreign private manufac- 
turing investment and multinational cor- 
porations: an annotated bibliography. New 
York, Praeger, 1975. 196p. Z7164.F5L34. 
(A new annotated bibliography of books 
and journal articles with sections on 
technology and research, economic the- 
ory, and legal problems as well as the 
usual subdivisions. ) 


Lea, Sperry and Simon Webley. Multina- 
tional corporations in developed countries: 
a review of recent research and policy 
thinking. Washington, D.C., British-North 
American Committee, 1973. 77p. HD69. 
17L4 
(A useful listing of investigations and 
research being undertaken by govern- 
ments, universities, and other group in 
this field.) 
Tuorn, Philip, ed. Who is where in World 
Banking 1974-5. London, Banker Research 
Unit, Financial Times Ltd., 1974. 17I1p. 
HG1536.W51. 1974/5 Ref. 
(A guide to overseas representation of 
the world’s major banks indexed by 
country. ) 


Tuorn, Philip, ed. Who owns what in 
World Banking 1974-5. London, Banker 
Research Unit, Financial Times, Ltd., 1974. 
unp. HG1536.W5. 1974/5 Ref. 
(A guide to the subsidiary and affiliated 
interests of the world’s major banks. ) 


VaupEL, James W. and Joan P. Curhan. 
The making of multinational enterprise: 
A sourcebook of tables based on a study of 
187 major U.S. manufacturing corpora- 
tions. Boston: Harvard University, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
1969. 511p. HD69.17V35. Ref. 
(Computer- -generated tables trace the 
development since 1900 of 10,000 sub- 
sidiaries of 187 U.S. corporations. ) 


VauPEL, James W. and Joan P. Curhan. 
The world’s multinational enterprises: a 
sourcebook of tables based on a study of 
the largest U.S. and non-U.S. manufactur- 
ing corporations. Boston: Harvard Uni- 
versity, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1973. 505p. HD69.17V352. 
Ref. 

(This book of tables is derived from 

computer-generated raw data culled 

from the public records of multinational 

corporations. ) 
Who owns whom. London, O. W. Roskill 
& Co., Ltd. North American edition, 1973. 
HG4084.Z5W5. Ref. Continental edition, 
1973. HG4132.Z5W5. Ref. U.K. edition, 
1974. HG4135.Z5W5. Ref. Australasia and 
Far East, 1973. HG4272.W4. Ref. 

(A series indexing parent and subsidiary 

companies all over the world.) 
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Order Form To: 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
et OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($15.30 a year; $3.85 additional if mailed to < 
oreign address.) 











